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rice. {23:50 per Jonny 


OTHING tends to enla the mind so much as travelé 
NV says Dr. Watts, and wee to maki ng 
comes the pleasure of reading 


the journey one’s self 
ight and picturesque 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


such as may be found in the following list: 


By CURTIS CUILD. 

OVER THE OCEAN; or, Sights and 
Scenes in Foreign Lands. Cloth. $250. 
ABROAD AGAIN; or, Fresh Forays in 

Foreign Fields. Cloth. $2.50. 


BRITONS AND MUSCOVITES; or Trait® 
of Two Empires. Cloth §2 00. 


A THOUSAND MILES’ WALK ACROSS 
SOUTH AMERICA, Over the Pampas 
and the Andes. By NATHANIEL 4G. BISHOP. 
Crown 8 vo. New Edition Lllustrated. $1 50. 

VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE. A 
Geographical Journey of Twenty five Hundred 
Miles from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico. By 
NATHANIEL H. BisHop. With numerous illustra 
tions and maps especially prepared for this work 
Crown, 8 vo. $1 50. 

FOUR MONTHS IN A SNEAK-BOX. A 
Boat Voyage of [wenty-six Hundred Miles down 


By MARY E. BLAKE. 
A SUMMER HOLIDAY IN EUROPE. 


Cloth. $1.25. 
ON THE WING. of a Trip 


to the Pacific Coast. Cloth. 


MEXICO; Picturesque, Political, Pro 
ressive. By MARY k. BLAKE and MABGARET 
. BULLIVAN. Cloth. $1.25. 


A WINTER IN CENTBAL AMERBICA 
AND MEXECO. By HELEN J. SANBORN. 
Cloth. $1 50. 

A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, with a 
Glimpse ef Madeira. ~ Miss C. ALICE 
BakER. Little Classic style. Clo, gilt edges. $1 25. 

BSBEEZES. By MARGERY 
DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1 50. 

AN AMERICAN GIBL ABSBOAD. 
Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of ‘ His inheri- 

Illustrated. $1.50. 


tance,” etc. i16mo. 


the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and along theGulf gaye AT PUGET SOUND. With sketches 


of Mexico. By NATHANIEL H. BIsHuP. 
Lumerous maps and illustrations. §1 50. 


GEBMANWY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES ; or, Random Sketches of Vari- | BRATES 


Penned from Different) 16mo. 


eus Subjecis, 
Stand-poiats in the Empire. By HENRY 
RUGGLKs, late United States Consul at the Island 
of Maita, and at Barcelona, Spain. $1.50. 
CAMPS IN TME CABIBBEES. Being the 


With | “of 


travel in Washington Territory. British 
Columbia, Oregon and ifornia. By CAROLINE 
C. LEIGHTON. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

PATHS, er, A Weman’s Vaca- 
tion im Europe. By ELLA W. THOMPSON. 
Cloth. $1 50. 


|/ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW; 
| With Views of Scotland and Ireland. By J. 


| 


Adventures of a Naturalist Bird-hunting in the. 


West-India Islands. By FRED A. OBER. New 
edition. With Maps and illustrations. $1 50. 

FORE AND AFT. A Story of Actual Sea Life. 
By RoBert B. Dixon, MD_  §1 25. 

THE BOUND TRIP FROM THE HUB 
TO THE GOLDEN GATE. By S8usix C. 
CLARK. Cloth, $1 00. - 

A TRIP TO ALASKA. By GEORGE WARD- 
MEN. Cloth, $1 25. 

THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND, er, 


Life at Sea. By CAPTAIN DOUGLAS FRAZAR 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Our Complete Catalogue sent free on application. 
eeizpt of price. 
LEE 


M. BAILEY, the “Danbury News Man.” 12mo. $1. 
TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS EN 
THK ORLENT, with a Masty Flight ia 
the Countries of Kurepe. By WALTER HAR- 
RIMAN (ex-Governor of New Hampshire). $1.50. 
INCIDENTS OF A COLLECTOR’S 
RAMBLES, in Australia, New Zeland, 
and New Guinea. With illustrations S the 
author, SHERMAN F. DENTON. Cloth. $2 50. 
TME MARVELLOUS COUNTRY; Three 
Years im Arizona and New Mexice. Fully 
illustrated. By SAMUEL W. CoZzzENs. §2.00. 
THE WHAtES WE CAUGHT AND 
HOW WE DIDIT. By W.H. Macy. 
Iilustrated. $1.00. 


Any book on the above list sent, postpaid, on re- 


and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


Standard School Publications. 


MONROE’S NEW SERIES OF READERS 


TICAL SPELLER, with the COMPLETE WRITING SPELLER, provide a complete course in Spelling for every 
grade of school. 


GEOG R A PHY WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES surpass all other books in the orderly and 
, = systematic arrangement of Maps and Text and in the logical sequence 
of Topics. The editions of 1891 contain the Census of 1890, and all recent Geographical Changes and 


Discoveries. 

GRAM MA GREENE’S GRAMMARS are the most practical books on the subject. They 
» were the first to introduce the methods and analysis which have been so exten- 

sively oo ac by other authors. GREENE’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH is a new, handsomely 


illustrat 

LAN G UAG POWELL’S POPULAR “HOW BOOKS.”’—“ How to See,’’ ‘“‘ How to Talk,’’ and 
] = “ How to Write,” teach the proper use of language. By forming good habits, 
it becomes unnecessary to correct bad habits. 


AR ITH M ETI C HAGAR’S ARITHMETICS are especially adapted to the new methods of 
al « instruction. They combine mental and written exercises. They are 
economical in the matter of time. A complete series in two books. 


bd ISTORY GOODRICH’S CHILD’S U. S. HISTORY is simple in plan, and successful and 
. pular in style. Berard’s History of the United States gives special attention to 
the causes and results of great political movements. Both books are in great demand for supplementary 


reading. 
ROYSE’S MANUALS OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE 


LITE RATURE. are brief and practical. While there are numerous Compendiums of 


Literature, these are the most convenient of all the hand-books. 


BOOK KEEPIN THE BUSINESS-STANDARD BOOK-KEEPING AND MANUAI, 

oe * presents the science of Accounts in an exceedingly simple and 

exact way. 

PEN MANSH ] P THE BUSINESS-STANDARD SERIES is the best and the cheapest. 
s No other series has a duplicate copy in the middle of each page. More 


space for writing than in other books. Nocomplicated analysis. No flourishes. 


CHARTS MONROE'S NEW READING CHARTS.—PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS have 
« been revised and improved, The Business-Standard Writing Charts are a great aid in 
conjunction with the Writing Books. 


Send for Catalogue or Descriptive Circulars and further information concerning 
these publications. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


OUR NEW BOOKS. 


APPERCEPTION GEOGRAPHY 
“A POT OF GREEN 
reataers.” PENNSYLVANIA 
T. G. J. W. REpWAY. 
16mo, pp. 52, 50 cen‘s. | 16mc, pp. 100, 35 cents. 
The best Primary Psy- Indispensable in Penr. 
chology. Just adopted | and of use to Geography 
| by the Oswego Normal. | Teachers everywhere. 


1000 Questions 


in FORM STUDY 
and DRAWING. 


J. W, BAL. 
16mo, pp. 80, 40 cents. 
The best Preparation 


for Examinations Fully 
illus. N. Y¥. Questions. 


Prussian Schools 


THR( UGH 


AMERICAN EYES. 


T. R. PABsoNs, JR. 
8V0, pp. 100, $1 00. 
The best Description of 
Thor- 


German Schools. 
oughly Practical, with 
Full Is. 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


SPEAKERS! SPEAKERS!! SPEAKERS!!! 


Boyden’s Primary Speaker, - 75 cents. 
Sherwood’s Primary Speaker, 30 cents. 
Hibbard’s Dialogues, - cents. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The Virtues and Their Reasons, by Austin BiersowrErR, $1.35 
Selections from the Writings of George Bancroft, 
by W. W. Gist, - - 85 cents. 


Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General History, 50 cents. 

Colbert's Fixed Stars, or Map of the Heavens, 50 cents. 

Cristie’s Astronomy, - 30 cents. 
Address 


CC. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, - Syracuse, N. Y. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO, - - 307 & 309 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


extensively adopted in 


FOR SALE SY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT WiIODERATE PRICES. 


the public an 


THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
qualities of perfect pone, fineness of sere elasticit 


They have all the 


YOU REALIZE 


The Annoyance and Vexation that You will be Free From by Using 


If you are not already familiar with their merits, mention ** Journal of 
Education” and send 16 cts. in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. . . Jersey City, N. J. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


THEY SHARPEN EASILY, 
THE LEADS ARE TOUGH AND SMOOTH, 
AND IN THE LONG RUN THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST YOU CAN USE. 


Wy 
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and durability, and have been very 
rivate schools throughout the United States. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, , hos hites. A 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosp er’s 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, | Food for Brain and Nerves. | 
| 901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, ‘ The Special Sana a r Ss a p a r ! a - 
PHILADELPHIA. di t Prof. Percy’s formula (in his ze Essa y 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. is acknowledged by leading as the Stands head of all blood med. 
Catalogue on application. most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. It is composed cf elements 4 icines. This position it has secured 
| essary to restore and sustain mental and physical we strengthen the by its sustained by om 
ial labor. and prevent nervous exhaustion. It is invaluable to students, : the opinion of leading physici: — 
} ‘ It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. \ 
205—211 Third Avenue, | Pamphlet with featfaonials free. . who - ave successfully tested its 
b For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be remedial worth. No other medicine a 
| New York. ll 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 25T 
Importers and Manfrs. of New YorK. Cc U R E Ss 
} See that this signature is printed on the label: (@™ ; ; 
CHEMICAL and P HYSICAL Serofula, boils, pimples, rheumatism, ca- S 
} MAGIC LA NTERNS and SCIOP TICONS a tarrh, and all other blood diseases. 
“ There can be no question as to th ‘. 
APPARATUS, STEREOPTICONS and TRI- OPTICONS. riority of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla over all Other - 
blood-purifiers, If this was not the 
Chemicals, Minerals, &e. Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: demand for it, instead of increasing yearly, a 
would have ceased long ago, like so many Tv 
1 SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. other blood medicines T could name."— | 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, ete.) EFDUCATIONAT, Botany. Geology. Zoelogy, Avatom: F. L. Nickerson, Druggist, 75 Chelsea st « 
&@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. LANTERN SLIDES: } and Physiology, His:ology. Charlestown, Mass. se - 
fp fot. ores eet et d can be shown on the screen. “Two years ago I was troubled with salt- (' 
» 2 rheum. It was all over my body, * 
Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. noth 
ey McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICA co. avail. At last I took four bottles of Ayer’ 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 2 CHICAGO, ILL. Sarsaparilla, and was completely ne 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. I can sincerely recommend it as a splendid 
a blood-purifier.”—J. S. Burt, Upper Keswick 
CH E M ICA LS New Brunswick. : 
FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. C oO ouse “My sister was aMicted with a severe 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS case of 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. Church and Hall SC RO F 
From the many years we have dealt in this class oj 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the VE NTI LATION ULA 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu Our doctor recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
b facturing all new chemical ucts, we are able to which we maiptain is the process of removing vitiated ai as being the best blood blood-purifier within 
ef do full justice to all orders. and supeivins tresh ar (which may be warm or cool, as de his experience. We gave her this medicine 
We make a specialty of the products trom the Our twenty years’ experience enables us to do the above ip ys e ae seeent ag * the result.” — 
\ Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; a practical manner, and we guarantee al! our work to satist - O. Jenkins, Deweese, Neb. 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; the most exacting demands of thee MASSACHUSETT “ When a boy I was troubled with a blood 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. DISTRICT POLICE. Cases where other wheels hav: disease which manifested itself in sores on 
proved abortive receive our special attention. the legs. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla being recom- 
THE BARNEY VENTILATING FAN CO mended, I took a number of bottles, and was 
. 4 cured. I have never since that time had 
Chemical Vertdlating Engineers and Contractors, a recurrence. of the complaint.” —J. C. 
70 Pearl St., BOSTON, MASS., U. s. A. Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 
7 Face View, J. E. BARNEY, Manager, eow “I was cured of Scrofula by the use of 
«field, Mo. 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
dp PHILOSOPHICAL, Place tl 
repared b Ay L 
ELECTRICAL, and Gold by all Druggista. “Price @1; six i 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
' Pare NOW Cures others, will cure you 
APPARATUS. 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. =— —————_ e 
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These to his memory ; sweet their breath 

Remembered long with gladness, e’en thongh death 
Crumble the withered petals into dust. ' 
They vanish from our sight, yet deeper grows our trust 
Tn all things good, because the rare, eweet mystery 
Survives, and will survive, the brief life-history. 


Theee to his memory; strong, sweet soul! 

Remembered long with gladness; o’er us roll 

Mem’ ries that banish sadnees and all pain, 

Thovgh hidden from our sight they bring thee back again, 
Wearing upon thy brow heaven’s seal of royalty,— 

Thy manhood's crown,—thine own heart's loyalty! 


For violets, and men, death’s but a blessed portal ; 
The flower-life and the human are immortal! 


WHAT THE Y SAY. 


Surr. J. M. Sine, Kansas City, Mo.: It is 
the pluck that clings after repeated reverses that makee 
invincible. 


E. H. Lone, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis. Mo: Edu- 
cation is a very complex affair requiring the combination 
of many elements. 


MarGaret SUTHERLAND, Columbus, Ohio: Guard 
against believing everything you hear at a teachers’ insti- 
tute. Some splendid people have a very bad hobby. 


S. D. Durron, Suet. or Sesoo.s, Brookline, Mass. : 
Every recitation should aim to develop power in the 
pupil, to make him accurate, clear, better informed. 


Quiet OBSERVER, Pittsburg Commercial Gazette: The 
man who makes the most of a row about the whipping 
of a child at a schooi usually whips him at home. 


Supt. Samuet Hamitton, Allegheny County, Pa.: 
Many of our teachers fail to make mental development 
or mental power the basis of promotions or advance 
ment. 


F. Ley, in the Revue Pédagogique of Belgium: He 
is an inferior being who does not continue by unceasing 
personal efforts, the work begun in the school room. 


Henry Warp Bercuer: There is no economy so 
penurious and ne policy so intolerably mean as that by 
which the custodians of public affairs screw down to the 
starvation point the wages of men and women who are 
willing to devote their time and strength to teaching the 
young. 


G. Srantey Hatt: In the year 1870 $191,000,000 
was spent for education outside of the higher institutions 
of learning in the United States ; $10,000,000 was spent by 
the colleges. There are now in this country 368,000 
teachers. The question of the day is, how should these 
vast sums and this army of teachers be utilized, so as to 
get the best results ? 


Supr. Cuannina Dover, N. H.: In no 
other place will the New England Yankee pay for an 
article and be satisfied with less than the whole of it ; 
but he taxes himself to support the public schools, and 
allows his children to absent themselves half of the time 
and fails to see his wastefulness. This is especially true 
in the rural districts. 


THE CRUELTY OF SYMPATHY. 


MABEL SHIPPIE CLARKE, BOSTON. 


A great deal is written about the beauty and tender- 
ness of sympathy. Even cynical Byron exclams, “ There’s 
nought in this bad world like sympathy.” A phase of 
this quality that man is averse to seeing is that of the 
cruelty of sympathy. 

Fancy a picture of the feudal days. The baron, suffer- 
ing untold anguish from the gout, cries to his retainers, 
“Bring in the captive!” A poor wretch taken in a 
recent skirmish is dragged into the master’s presence. 
“Torture him!” cries the monster, and lies forgetful of 
his own pain in the torments of the miserable sufferer 
under the agony of the rack, the hooks, and the boiling 
oil. 

“ How is this sympathy?” you say. From its deriva- 
tion sympathy means “ suffering with.” The gouty bar- 
on wants some one to suffer with him while he suffers. 
In different form we hear such appeals to-day. Does a 
week’ pass that a friend does not detail to you woes of 
one kind or another, and demand, with Burns, that ‘ thy 
sympathetic tear maun fa’?” Hood exclaims,— 

“ How blest the heart thet bas a friend, 
A sympathizing ear to lend 
To troubies too great to smother ! 
For as ale and porter, when flat, are restored, 
Till a sparkling, bubbling head they afford, 
So sorrow is cheered by being poured 
From one vessel into another.’’ 

The seeking after sympathy seems to be peculiar to the 
human kind. A wounded animal drags himself to shelter 
and hides his wretchedness from his fellows. Man's first 
temptation is to “tell some one all about it,” and he 
agrees with Massinger that— 

** The eye that will not weep another’s sorrow 
Should boast no gentler brightness than the gleam 
That reddens in the eyeball of the wolf.’’ 


Hard indeed is the lot of the sympathetic friend. His 
mind is kept in a constant state of uproar, and his heart 
oft aches by the tales poured into his willing ear. For- 
tunately such people almost enjoy their pain. Buke 
explains the mixture of sensations as follows : — 

“‘Wherever we are formed by nature to any active 
purpose, the passion which animates us to it is attended 
with delight, * * * and as our Creator has designed 
that we should be united by the bond of sympathy, he 
bas strengthened that bond by a proportional delight 
* * * in the distresses of others. * * * This is 
not an unmixed delight, but blended with no small un- 
easiness. The delight we have in such things hinders us 
from shunning scenes of misery, and the pain we feel 
prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving those who 
suffer.” 

Beside the cruelty of demanding sympathy from others, 
there is cruelty in forcing sympathy upon a sufferer. 
Only a master-knowledge of human nature can prompt 
the right words of comfort, and the truest sympathy is 
often wisely silent. That compassion may be cruel, Byron 
saw when he said,— 


“ Pity! It is a pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
By the compassionate trance, poor nature’s last 
Resource against the tyranny of pain,’’ 
a quotation apropos for those surgeons who disapprove 
of tracheotomy in the last stages of diphtheria, as well as 
for those who prefer the figurative interpretation. 

But however cruel sympathy may be it is a matter of 
doubt whether we would do without it if we could. There 
is none too much of real sympathy in the world, say both 
Gibbon and Tennyson ; and Mrs. Hemans sings,~— 


** Oh! ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below,’’ 


and Goldsmith says, “In fact pity, though it may often 


relieve, is but at best a short-lived passion.” 


SCHOOL-ROOM WITCHERY. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, ANTIOCH COLLEGE, OHIO. 


A dull school-reom. Eyes wandering and hands lying 
listless. A cross school-room. Here and there close- 
pressed lips and faces flushed with anger. A mischiev- 
ous school-room. Paper wads flying, sly nudges, mali- 
cious squeaking of slate pencils. 

As a matter of course, a dull schoolma’am. Miss 
King’s eyes are weary, her head is aching. A cross 
schoolma’am. Her words are wiry and quick. A dis- 
contented schoolma’am. “ Oh, for one of the old witches 
at my tervice! How pleasant it would be to charm these 
children into quiet, into shame and obedience!” As 
Miss King thought this, behold the door suddenly 
opened, and in it stood old Mother Kipperton, her bright 
scarlet shawl over her shoulders and her little black dress, 
her black eyes flashing through her spectacles. She lived 
in a lonely house at the back of the woods, and called 
children to her door to give them cookies. They took 
the cookies, but they never dared enter, because 
Mother Kipperton had a black cat, and such very black 
eyes. 

The little woman spoke quietly : “‘ May I, too, come to 
schoo], Miss King ?” 

Without waiting reply, she sat down at a desk in a 
dark corner, by the side of Maria Kitchel, snuggling up to 
her as the frightened girl moved away, and bending over 
her geography with her. 

Even dull Billy Jackson is roused to look around, his 
weak blue eyes staring widely. Even nervous Sukey 
Miles steps wriggling, and peers uneasily at the mysteri- 
ous visitor. Even mischief-loving Tommy Crass for- 
gets his attempt at pinioning to his desk the curls of the 
girl in front, in his interest in the stranger. Even Miss 
King herself, for the moment, loses thought of her 
aches, her worries, and her discontent. 

She nods pleasantly toward Mother Kipperton, and 
continues the recitation somewhat more briskly. “If 
six apples cost twelve cents, how much will ten apples 
cost?” 

They will cost—they will cost—if ten apples cost six 
cents,—or twelve cents,— 

Back into the old rut again. For Mother Kipperton 
keeps very still, and the children one by one forget her 
presence. Billy Jackson returns to vacant, blurred vis- 
ion of his speller. Sukey Miles begins to twist over her 
Fourth Reader. Tommy Crass succeeds in his pinioning 
operations. Even Maria Kitchel begins to make her lips 
move as she reads, “ Brazil is the only empire in South 
America. Its capital is,—” for the geographies of Dis- 
trict No. 6 are not up with the times, 

Hum, buzz, slates dropped with a clatter, scraping of 
uneasy feet, dogged droning of the arithmetic class. 

Miss King’s eyes smart again, her head aches, her 
tongue recovers its sharpness. ‘‘ What's eight times 
twelve, Sammy? You ought to know eight times twelve. 
Come, now. Don't be so stupid!” 

Yes, Sammy thinks eight times twelve’s seventy-two, 
Miss King. 

Oh, if Mother Kipperton were really a witch! If she 
would only point a long finger at thie great, stupid farm- 
er’s boy, and flash from its tip some life into his flat 
features, and some spirit into his soggy brain ! 

What! What! Miss King felt herself becoming 
larger and heavier. Her hands grew clumsy and cal- 
loused and her skin became coarse and stifling with sun- 
burn. Her head seemed hot, and her brain helpless, 
groping. She was great Sammy Bolton, standing stupid- 
ly at the blackboard! And before her at the teacher’s 
desk was Sammy, small and fine, little fingers nervously 
twisting a pencil, every muscle of the clear-skinned face 
drawn tense as his shrill voice cried, “Kight times 
twelve, Sammy? Come, think!” 

Think! Miss King feels herself floundering hopelessly 


about between three long columns of figures, as if they 
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weré three black ditches. Think! But what to think 
of ? 

Sammy has an emotion never felt in his slowly moving 
life before,—tke tiger feeling, of one who would like to 
spring and clutch. 

It is over in an instant. Black eyes twitch from bebind 
great glasses out of Maria Kitchel’s dark corner. Miss 
King is back again in her chair, and Sammy is back 
again at the blackboard. A strange fancy! A sudden 
day-dream! Yet the schoolma’am’s voice is milder. 
“Well, Sammy, that’s pretty hard to be sure. Study 
your ‘ eights,’ and tell me in a few minutes.” 

And Sammy speaks ont, “Oh, now I know, Miss King! 
It’s ninety-two!” 

Not right, to be sure, but how briskly he said it! And 
the school plods on, hum, buzz, clatter, scrape, arithmetic 
down and Fourth Reader forward. 

Oh, how Sukey Miles squirms and twists today! Not 
still on the bench for a second, jostling her neighbor, 
swinging her feet, whirling her book. How nervous it 
makes Miss King! Dear me! if she had some witch's 

charm, to make those quivering limbs quiet for a mo- 
ment ! 

“ Can’t you sit still, Sukey ?” 

What! What! The schoolma’am is little, oh, so lit- 
tle! Her feet will not touch the floor, and the blood is 


uncomfortable in them. They twitch, They wriggle.) 


A fly is buzzing at her ear, and fidgetting her nearly into 
fits. Every muscle cries for movement. She must run 
She must leap. She must fling up her arms and scream. 
She is Sukey, twisting on the bench and eaying, “ Yes. 
ma’am !” 

And Sukey? Her eyes smart. Her head aches. She 
is languid and weak. She wants to lie down somewhere 
and rest. Her Fourth Reader is heavy, and she lets it 
fall to her lap as she scolds, ‘‘ Why, you are wriggling 
even now, Sukey !’’ for she is the schoolma’am. 

Just a moment. Black eyes snap, looking up with » 
smile from the side of Maria Kitchel’s geography, ard 
Sukey and Miss King are back again, just as before. No 
not quite, for Miss King says, more kindly, “ You may 
stand up to read, to-day, Sukey.” And Sukey actually 
stands on both feet, and quite properly, as she goes 
through the first verse of the * Psalm of Life.” 

But what can be going on over there by the window : 
Sly glances, suppressed smiles, a whiff of tittering, a red 
faced girl, a studious boy behind. ‘ What is the matter. 
Ellen?” 

* T can’t move my head, ma'am. My hair's got fast.’ 

Miss King goes down the aisle. Yes, brown curls are 
securely bound to the bench with bet pins. 

“Tommy Crass, didn’t you do this?” 

Tommy looks fixedly at his grammar. He pushes the 
toes of his boots against the iron desk-legs. His face 
becomes red, like Ellen’s. Miss King waits. What a 
provoking boy! Always up to some trick or other! Ii 
she were a witch, now, wouldn't she like to teach him a 
lesson ? 

Again! Again! Miss King in copper-toed boots, 
hands thrust into big pockets, uneasily grasping marbles, 
knife, forbidden apple. A sense of injury in her mind. 
Lessons all learned. Nothing to do. So fine out-doors, 
fish in the brook, butterflies in the air. What's the use of 
going to school, anyway? What's the use of scolding 
when a fellow has a little fun? Wish I could run away 
and be an Indian trapper ! 

Tommy the schoolma’am standing, waiting. So tired! 
So tantalized! Ready to ery, ready to scold. Will this 
obstinate boy never speak? Will he never learn tu love 
me, to obey me? 

Ah! Ah! Only a jiffy. Black eyes flash their com- 
mand from Maria Kitchel’s desk. Tommy again on his 
seat, Miss King again in the aisle. But a mysterious 
change. 

“Well, Ellen, never miod. Here, I'll free you. 
Tommy won’t do it again, will you, Tommy? And it's 
almost recess-time, Tommy ! ” 

And Tommy’s voice is gentlemanly, and he straightens 
up in his seat. “No, Miss King; I won’t; I’m sorry.” 

A stir in Maria Kitchel’s corner. Old Mother Kip- 
perton rises to go. The black eyes and the big glasses 
turn full on the schoolma’am. The red shawl and little 
black dress make a queer courtesy. “Good bye, Miss 


King. May I come again ?” 


“Yes, please do!” cried the schoolma’am, with a 
heartiness that astonishes her. 

A bright school-room. Eyes intent and busy hands. 
A cheery school room. Here and there a smile, or a 
cheek dimpling with pleasure. An industrious school- 
room. Leaves eagerly turned, slate pencils flying swifty. 
Of course, a bright schoolma’am. Miss King’s eyes are 
shining, her head is clear. A kind schoolma’am. Her 
words come loving and gentle. A happy schoolma’am. 
“Qh, what witchery is love’s! How pleasant it is to 
charm these dear children into quiet, into joyful obedi- 
ence! ’ 


A LESSON FROM THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
EXHIBITION. 


bY J. W. REDWAY. 


A comparison of German and American maps dis- 
played at the Geographical exhibition shows that we 
have not learned the art of map drawing. This is 


especially trae of maps strictly for educational pur- 


poses. Toa ceitain extent it is true of textbook maps; 
it is most emphatically true of wall maps. The maps 


of the coast and geological surveys excepted, about 


the only reputable American maps are the railway maps. 


F. H. Cook, Ph.D, 
Secretary of the N. E. A., New Brunswick, N. J. 


These show railway routes and political boundarier,— 
which is all they claim to show,—and their occasional 
distortion in most cases is legitimate. Inasmuch as they 
depict neither topography nor drainage, their educational 
value outside of commercial features is slight. In fact 
their educational value is due not so much to truth as ab- 
sence of untruth. 

That our school-atlas maps are attractive and artistic 
goes without saying. In general ¢ffect and in mechanical] 
execution they are superior to German, and yastly better 
than English textbook maps. With regard to the polit- 
ical details of American geography, they are more com- 
prehensive, and possibly more accurate, than European 
maps. In matters concerning the geography of the old 
world they are deficient, and in many respects inaecurate. 
There is scarcely a textbook whose maps show correct 
boundaries of the political divisions of Europe ; there are 
scarcely two alike with respect to the political divisions of 
Asia, while one may bunt in vain for information about 
the recent territorial partition of Africa. Such faults as 
these, however, are easily remedied, although educational 
publications as a general rule follow one another blindly, 
and are the last to be brought up to date. 

But a more serious fault, and one that is fundamental, 
is the failure of American maps to show the more impor- 
tant characteristic physical features. By this I do not 
mean the use of an increased number of arbitrary and 
conventional signs to represent them; all that is neces- 
sary is to use those now emp'oyed more consistently, ac- 
eurately, and trathfi lly. To say that the physiography 


‘of an area can be interpreted from an ordinary map de- 
void of hachure lines, may be thought an €Xaggeration ; 
but this is just what I mean to assert, provided that the 
cartographer has done his part of the work faithfully and 
correctly. Possibly some educational reformer will ¢x. 
claim, ‘‘ This is ecientifie geography ; it may answer for 
advanced students and specialists, but it will never do to 
attempt it with young children.” This slogan has been a 
most effectual weapon at the command of educational super- 
ficialists. It is a needless alarm, however. A boy old 
enough to observe that ranning water will wash loose dirt 
from the sides of a hill will readily grasp all the “ ¢ciep. 
tific” geography that is requiied to interpret physiog. 
raphy. A truthful map and an efficient teacher only are 
needed. For instance, if care be used in charting coast. 
lines, the latter will easily show whether they have the 
worn and shredded appearance due to glaciation, whether 
they are cliff girt, or whether they are bordered by wave. 
formed sardspits. If the lakes have been charted faith. 
fully as to outlire, the latter will at once show whether 
they are of the kind commonly called “ glacial,” or are 
shallow pools in a plain. If a river is properly charted, 
it will show by its characteristic appearance whether it 
flows in a deep ravine on a mountain slope, in an intra- 
montane valley, or through an alluvial plain. The map 
of a region, if truthfully portrayed, should show whether 
the region is one of excessive rainfall, moderate rainfall, 
or drought. All this belongs to the domain of a “ scien- 
tific” geography, but the various features may be quite 
accurately interpreted by any child of ordinary ability,— 
indeed, they are quite as easy to read as the names on 


_|the map. 


Now a map that shows no distinction between the coast 
of Maine and that of Chesapeake Bay falls short in re- 
spect to geographic value. One that shows no difference 
between the lakes of New York and those of Florida is 
ignorantly charted. A map that shows no characteristic 
distinctions between the lower courses of the Mississippi 
and those of the Nile is simply untruthful. About the 
only things of considerable importance that cannot be 
read from the ordinary poliical map are those features 
of topography that cannot be conventiunalized, such 2s 
general elevations of land. ‘These can be shown to ac- 
vantage by reliefs or relief-maps only, and in this respect 
American textbooks hold the first place. With regard to 
the hachure lines which conventionally represent moun- 
tains, our maps are probably the worst. If the hachure 
lines are ekillfully engraved, a very good relief effect may 
be ub‘ained, but as they usually appear, they convey no 
idea beyond that which any blotch of color might give. 
Moreover, they rarely show a distinction between cliffs, 
cafions, and ranges. The late Mr. Jacob Wells, who has 
given to American textbook maps all the educational as 
well as the artistic qualities they possess, recognized this 
defect, and endeavored to correct it; that it has not been 
overcome was no fault of his. I do not wish to convey 
the idea that none of the foregoing features are to be 
found on American maps, and that they are found to the 
degree of perfection on German maps, but a comparison 
of the two will convince an unprejudiced critic that their 
textbook maps are decidedly better than ours in this 
respect, while their reference atlases are incomparably 
superior in every respect. 


In the case of wall-maps, the difference in quality is 
still more apparent. The strictly American maps are 
notable for their poor, rather than their good qualities. 
It may be of interest. to the educational public to know 
that the great majority of wall-maps in use in this country 
are English maps. They are not only published, but 
printed in Great Britain as well. Each separate invoice 
bears the imprint of the American publisher who pur 
chases it. During a short visit to this country last fal’, 
Mr. Bacon, a London map publisher, sold about 30,000 
wall-maps to American dealers, and these are now being 
worked off under the imprints of various American pub- 
lishing houses and book-jobbers. In past years some 
very creditable wall-maps have been published in the 
United States ; but the cartographers, Wells, Guyot, and 
Von Steinwehr,—all men of foreign birth and education,— 
have passed away, and the subsequent tinkering their maps 
have received at the hands of incompetent draughtsme? 
has not improved them. There have been also several 


publications of educational wall-maps that are strictly 
American, In most instances these have been compiled 
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by enterprising teachers who have felt the need of maps 
suitable for the work of a class as a unit. One of these 
maps, when compared with a typically good school-map, 
is interesting from one point of view; namely, the ex- 
ceedingly superficial quality of geography-teaching iu the 
United States. 

Teachers, and other educators who are interested in ex- 
amining typically good maps, cannot do better than to 
study carefully the features of Kiepert’s, Berghaus’, and 
Bartbolomew’s maps among foreign publications, and 
those published by the Geological and the Coast Survey 
of the United States. The latter are not designed for 
educational purposes, but they will nevertheless repay the 
time spent in careful perusal. 


VACATION GEOGRAPHY. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the American In- 
ttitute of Instruction at Bethelem, N. H., to begin July 
6, should attract a large number of the friends of educa- 


height of two thousand feet. The railroad is built in 
part on the side of the mountain and in other sections on 
trestle work far above the valley. The Frankenstein 
trestle is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

At the bise of Willey Mountain stands the celebrated 
** Willey House,” the scene of the disaster of Aug 28. 
1826, known as the “Slide,” by which nine persons lost 


lehem Junction. Two narrow gauge tracks diverge 
therefrom, one leading to the Profile House, Echo Lake, 
Old Man of the Mountain, the Flame, ete., and the 
other to Bethlehem, three miles distant, reached by 
climbing grades which run as high as 255 feet to the 
mile. Bethlehem is one of the most popular sommer 
mountain resorts in New England, its cool and bracing 


their lives. The summit of Mount Washington may be 
reached by a carriage road built by Tom. Crawford in 
1840 and over it Abel Crawford rode the first horse that 
reached the top of Mt. Washington. Tne road is about 


tion to the White Mountain region. The accompanying 


yl! 


WHITE Moun 


map will show to those who propose to visit the “ Switzer- 
land of America’’ this summer, the points of special 
interest. The White Mountains commence in Maine 
and extend nearly across New Hampshire. In this 
mountain chain there are twenty bold peaks, with deep. 
narrow gorges, will valleys, several beaut ful small lakes 
and ponds, lofty cascades and rushing torrents. These 
mountains are said to have been discovered by Darby 
Field in 1642, and named by him the “ Crystall Hills,” 
from the many erystals he found among them, which he 
mistook for diamonds The first setilement among the 
mountains was made in 1792 by a hunter and guide. 
The first “bridle path’’ was made to the summit of 
Mount Washington in 1819 The following year asmall 
party of gentlemen slept upon the summit and named the 
several peaks. The mountains have become popular as 
summer rerorts on account of their cool temperature and 
mild and beautiful scenery. 

Oar space forbids anything Jike a detailed description 
of this region but the location of the principal places are 
clearly shown on the map. 

Approaching the mountains from the south and east 
the visitor passes through North Conway, which occupies 
a position of peculiar beauty, and is regarded as the 
eastern portal of the mountain region. Mount Kearsarge, 
a queenly peak, towers over the village. The view from 
the summit defies description. Those desiring to visit 
the Glen House on the eastern side of Mount Washington 
will stop at Glen Station and go by stage 16 mi'es, pass- 
ing up the Ellis Valley, and by Goodrich’s Falls to 
Jackson and on to the Glen House. 

There are three prominent sections of the mountain 
region, which may be regarded as of special interest, — 
The Crawford Notch, the White Mountain and its 
immediate vicinity, a'd the Franconia region, which 
includes the “ Old Man of the Mountain,” ete. 

The Crawford Notch is a famous mountain pass and the 
scenery is grand and impressive. The frowning mountain 
sides tower up on either hand, in some places to the 


eight miles long. The ascent may be made by a railroad 


TAIN REGION. 


six miles long from Fabyan's. This peak is 6,293 above 
the sea level. There is a hotel and other buildinzs on 


THROUGH THE NOTCH 


the summit. The view from the top is of amazing exten! 
and variety. Bethlehem is reached by train from Boeth- 


BETHLEAEM STREET. 


air being its great natural charm even when it has an 
average temperature of 70 degrees. 
Helen Hunt Jackson described Bethlehem as 


** Only a little village street, 
Lying along a mountain side.”’ 

Here was written “Bits of Talk,” and “ The Village 
Lights,” by Helen Hant Jackson, and “ The Gates Wide 
Open,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Nora Perry, Susan 
Coolidge and other well-known authors, have enjoyed its 
delightfully pure air. Herethe U S Hay Fever Associa- 
tion hold a convention every year to devise and discuss 
remedies for this malady. From Bethlehem delightful 
excursions may be made to the Franconia section, and all 
points in the mountain region. Clusters of hotel and 
summer boarding houses are found in all the region 
shown on our map, where for reasonable prices this grand 
scenery and restful recreation may be enjoyed. 


FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 


BY G. W. R. SCOTT, STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


On the evening of Friday May 1, 1891, there died in 
Munich of inflammation of the brain, Ferdinand Grego- 
rovius, the celebrated historian and poet. The rejoicings 
which attended the celebration of his seventieth birthday 
in January last, now give way to sorrow at his untimely 
death, since he was seemingly, up to the time of his ill- 
ness, in the possession of his ful'est mental powers. In 
this great man, who is not known so well in America as 
he should be, were blended the accurste scholar and the 
voet. He was able to write such a history as 7 he City 
of Rome in the Middle Ages, and such a poem as Hupho- 
rion, a classic idy). 

Gregorovius was born Jan. 19, 1821, in the little city 
€ Neideuburg, in East Prussia, not far from the Polieh 
border. His father, a king’s counsellor, was a man of 
earning and taste, who interested himself in the work of 
restoring the p‘cturesque castle of Neidenburg. The 
restored castle afterwards became his home. It was 
while living in this historical building that the son Ferdi- 
aand had his enthusiasm aroused in reference to the 
‘ustoms of the middle ages. At the gymnasium of 
Gunbinnen he manifested a special love for history, geog- 
capby, and the ancient languages. In 1838, in his sev- 
enteenth year, he entered the university of Kinigsherg to 
itudy theology. After three years’ study, he passed his 
‘iret theological examination, but finding himeelf dissatis- 
ficd with theology, and influenced by Rorenkranz, and by 
the awakened literary life of the city of Kant, Grego- 
covius devoted himself to philosophy and history. For 
several years afterwards he taught, for the most part, in 
private families. 

In 1845 he issued his romance entitled, Werdomar and 
Wladislaw, and also a book of poems, The Thi ught of 
Pclentum, in which be expressed his deep sympathy for 
che persecated Poles and Magyars. Influenced by the 
Sturm und Drang period he wrote an essay, The Social- 
istic Elements in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meis‘er, in which he 
showed his great philological and historical learning and 
esthetic taste. In 1851 he published a drama, The 
Death of Tiberius, in which he manifested no particular 
dramatic talent, but great poetic power and wonderful 
artistic’ skill in sketching the personages of Tiberius’ 
time. In the same year appeared also, The Roman 
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mperor Hadrain and His Time, which lifted the author 
to high rank as an historical writer. 

Like many other celebrated Germans, such as Goethe, 
Winkelmann, Cornelius, Platen, Niebuhr and Mommsen, 
Gregorovius wished to visit Italy. His desire was grati- 
fied when in the spring of 1852 he entered that land, 
which so fascinated him that he was unwilling soon to 
leave. His works on Corsica, his letters, afterwards 
gathered in his book, Pilgrimage in Italy, and a volume 
on Capri attest his great descriptive powers and accuracy 
of information. One day, in the year 1855, as he was 
walking over the Tiber bridge leading to the Trastevere 
he conceived the plan of writing A History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, a plan which Gibbon had 
wished to execute. This history, which afterward ap- 
peared in eight volumes, was the great work of his life, 
a production which belongs to the few really great histor- 
ico] works of the world. It cost the author nine years of 
hard labor, showed large and accarate scholarship, and 
exhibited a beauty of style and clearness of characteriza- 
tion seldom found among German writers. It was a 
work which filled a vacancy long regretted, and though in 
some particulars there is need of further elaboration, the 
history stands, as a whole, one which makes it seemingly 
unnecessary for any one to again cover the same ground. 
In acknowledgment of the great ability of Gregorovius, 
the Prussian government granted him a pension, and this, 
together with the profits of his works, enabled him to 
live with more comfort than heretofore. R me honored 
him by granting him the freedom of the city. In 1874, 
he returned to Germany and residedin Munich where 
honors were heaped upon him and where he had opportu- 
nity to continue his historical studies. In 1876 appeared 
his Lucretia Borgia, in which he showed from documents 
and correspondence of the time of this oft-mentioned 
woman that she had been greatly maligned, and also gave 
in addition a fascinating picture of the Borgia favily and 
a description of Florentine art which played then such 
an important role. Soon after, Gregorovius issued his 
Urban VIi1, an episode of the thirty years war, and then 
followed essays and criticisms concerning the plundering 
of Rome in 1527 by the German soldiers and concerning 
the works of the two Crivelli. He also edited, in accord- 
avce with the wish of the Humboldt family, The Letters 
of Alexander von Humboldt to his brother William 

In 1880 Grgorovius started out upon his two years, 
journey to the Orient. As the fruit of his studies and ex- 
periences in the East he issued his history of Athens in 
the Middle Ages, as a companion of his great work on 
Rome. This history was preceded by two remarkable 
essays, viz., Athens in the Dark Ages, and Athenais, a 
Life of a Greek Emperess 

It is not known as yet, by the public, if Gregorovius 
has left any finished works, since he was a singularly 
modest man, and unusually reticent concerning bis plans 
and pursuits. His death has called forth universal re- 
gret throughout Germany and Italy. The emperor and 
the smaller rulers of Germany have united in expressing 
their sorrow in view of Germany’s great loss. The wish 
is expressed that in spite of Gregorovius’ refusal in his life- 
time to give materials for a biography, and his dislike of 
having his name prominent in the papers, some intimate 
literary friend may write his life and jead us nearer the 
person of this great historian. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY QUESTIONS. 


1, Why is Virginia called the Old Dominion ? 

2. What was the first war in which all the colonies 
took part ? 

3. In what colony was there an attempt to have a 
nobility ? 

4. Why was the culture of cotton not profitable prior 
to 1793? 

5. Who proposed the Albany plan of Union ? 

6. Which New England state never permitted slavery ? 

7. Is Bunker Hill monument on Bunker Hill ? 

8. What was the Hartford Convention ? 

9. What is known as the “Scrub Race ” for the Presi- 
dency ? 

10. Who originated the plan of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution ? 

11. How many states did Douglass carry ? 

12. What was the “ Golden Circle ” ? 

13, Who named the Eastern states New England ? 


TOURNAL OF) 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOLOGY.—(IV ) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, STATE NORMAL, PERO, NEB. 


CRYSTALLIZATION. 


The fvrms of crystals are exceedingly various, while 
the systems of crystallization, based upon their mathe- 
matical distinctions, are only siz in number. In typical 
crystals the planes of the top and bottom, and any planes 
that might be made parallel to these, are called b1sal 
planes, and the sides lateral planes. An imaginary line 
joining the centers of the bases is called the vertical axis, 
and the diagonals drawn in a plane parallel to the base 
are lateral axes. 

Pracricat Stupres.—1. With crayon, chalk, plaster 
of Paris, pine, or pasteboard, make forms representing 
the following systems. If cork, wax, or some other soft 
substance is used for the models, the axes can be easily 
shown by bristles, horse-hair, waxed threads, or fine wire, 
put in with slender darning needles. 

(a) Make a cube. Note that all its planes are square, 


A ' 

‘ 

' ' 4 ' 

H 

‘ 

B 


(a). Isometric cube—ab vertical  (b). Dimetrie—ab ed, and ef 
axis ; cd and ef lateralaxes The are atright angles ; cd=ef and 
three of same length and at right longer or shorter than ab. 
angles to each other. 

and solid right angles, and that the three axes cross at 
right angles, and are equal. Isometric (equal-measure) 
system. 

(6) Make a form having three axes at right angles to 
each other, the lateral axes equal, and the vertical axes 
either longer or shorter than the other two. Note that 
the bases are square, and the sides rectangular, and hence 
tw) kinds of axes. Dimetric (two-measures). Make 
drawings of two dissimilar sides, 

(c) Make a figure consisting of four axes,—three, the 
lateral axes, equal in length and in the same plane, the 
horizontal plane of the figure; one, the vertical axis, at 
right angles to the other three, and either shorter or 
longer than their common length. How many sides to 
this prism? At what angle do the lateral axes intersect 
each ather? Does it make any difference, with reference 
to the angles, whether these lateral axes be lines joining 
the centers of opposite lateral planes, or of opposite lat- 
eral edges. What is the shape of the base of the prism? 
Hexagonal system. Make drawings of two dissimilar 
sides. ‘ 

(d) Make a figure consisting of three axes, all at right 
angles to each other, but all of unequal length. The 
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(ce). Hexagonal—cd=ef=gh, 
and in same plane and at right 
angles to ab and longer or 
shorter. 


(d). Trimetric— ab, ed, and ef 
at right angles to each other, but 
all of unequal lengths; ed is the 
makradiagonal, and ef, brachy 
dtagonal. 


shorter of the two lateral axes is called the brachydiago- 
nal, and the longer the makradiagonal. Trimetric 
(three-measures) system. Make drawings of three dis- 
similar faces. 

(e) Make a figure consisting of three unequal axes, the 
two lateral axes at right angles to each other ; the third 
the vertical axis, at right angles to one of the lateral ones, 
but inclined to the other. The lateral axis, which is at 
right angles to the vertical axis, is called the orthodi 
onal, and the lateral axis, which is inclined to the as 
the klinodiagonal. Monoclinic system. Make drawi cate 
of three dissimilar faces. pies: 


(f) Made a figure consisting of three 
all inclined to each other, representing the triciin;, sys. 
tem. Make drawings of three dissimilar faces, 

2. In any system of axes, one axis, or semi-axis, js gaiq 
to be similar to another axis, or semi-axis, when the two 
have the same length and the same inclination to th, 
other axes, or semi-axes. Study the system with refer. 
ence to the above rule, noting in each case the number 
and location of the similar or dissimilar axes. 

3. Make, unaided, four forms for each system, cach 
being a different modification of the system. 

4. Classify ten minerals according to their system of 
crystallization. 

5. Microscopical erystallography. 

(a) Lay on a slip of glass previously warmed, a satur. 
ated solution of a salt, and after putting under the micro. 
scope, incline slightly, so that the drops shall be thicker 


(f). Triclinic—ab, cd and ef, all 
unequal and inclined to each other. 


(e). Monoclinic-— ab, cd, 
and ef, all equal; cd at 
right angles to ef, but ab at 
right angles to ef and in- 
clined to cd. 


at its lower than at its upper edge. Where does the 
crystallization begin? What is the effect of re-dissolving 
by warming? Examine the crystals from a dark back. 
ground and notice their beauty. Suitable salts for exam- 
ination are chloride of sodium, phosphate of soda, phos- 
phates of soda and ammonia, sulphates of potash and 
soda, chloride of ammonium, borax, alum, and sulphate of 
copper. 

(b) Mix two or more salts,—for instance, sulphate of 
copper and magnesia,—and study the forms of peculiar 
beauty. 

(c) For erystals possessing the property of dichroism 
examine acetate of copper, oxalate of chromium and am- 
monia, phosphate of lead, platino-cyanide of ammonia, etc. 
(d) 1f convenient, examine and compare various forms 
of crystals of snowflakes. 

6. Read carefally some of the more prominent theories 
of crystallization. 


A STUDY OF THE PANSY. 


BY MARY A. SPEAR, PENNSYLVANIA. 


(To be used in connection with language lessons. | 


Beginners are led to become acquainted with the study 
of botany by commencing with some flower whose season 
of blossoming lasts for several weeks, thus affording them 
sufficient time to give it careful attention. As the differ- 
ent parts are noticed and named, corresponding parts 
must be found in other flowers. Such practice allows a 
continual repetition of botanical terms properly applied, 
so that clearness, definiteness and certainty are gaiced. 
Like parts in the different kinds of flowers are to be 
compared. This demands careful attention, and is often 
a means to awaken many dormant ideas. It gives pupils 
greater power to discriminate. An intelligent use of the 
terms employed in the earliest lessons is knowledge 2¢- 
quired for advanced work. 

The pansy is a well-known flower, and one that is 
easily procured in many localities. Its season for blos- 
soms is prolonged. 

Each pupil should have a specimen that he may by ob 
servation be able to answer the questions asked by the 
teacher. 

What is that which holds the flower ? 

Flower-stem. Flower-stalk. Peduncle. 

What is the color of the peduncle ? 

Show the peduncles of some other flowers. 

What do you find on the top of the peduncle ? 

These are the sepals. How many ? 

What do the sepals look like ? 

Is a sepal of the same shape as a leaf on the plant’ 

Is it of the same color as a leaf ? 


Are all the sepals on the pansy-blossom of the same size f 
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To what are the sepals fastened ? 

What part of the sepal is fastened to the peduncle? 

Carefully remove the sepals. Are they fastened to one 
another ? 

Find the sepals on this wild rose. How many? 

Find the sepals on a buttercup and tell the number. 

Find and tell the number of sepals on a geravium 
flower? On a sweet-pea. 

Notice the number, color, shape and thickness of the 
sepals of a buttercup and a pansy. Tell how they are 
alike. How they are unlike. 

Compare in a similar manner the sepals of a sweet-pea 
to those of a geranium. 

Take the sepals off a pink and make a drawing of each 
of them. 

Arrange in a circle the separated sepals of a rose. 
Make a drawing of these. 

(If the pupils have boxes of water-colors let these be 
used to represent the sepals. Pupils who are able to 
write, may, in addition to the oral lesson, have a written 
exercise containing facts which they have gained.) 


Home Work. 


Find two flowers that have five sepals. Look for 
flowers that have more than five sepals. Look for those 
that have less than five sepals. Look for sepals which 
are not green, but of some other color. If possible, bring 
flowers to the next class recitation to show what dis- 
coveries you have made. 


The next lesson is a review of previous work followed 
by an examination of petals. 

Having taken off the sepals or outside part of the 
flower, what is next ? 

These colored parts which look like leaves are called 
petals. 

How many petals has the pansy ? 

What color or colors are they ? 

Describe any markings on the pansy petals. 

Are all the petals alike ? 

Are any two petals on one flower alike in size, shape 
or color ? 

On a slate or paper make a drawing of one of the 
pansy petals, while the teacher makes a drawing on the 
blackboard. 

Across the broad part of the drawing write the word 
limb. At the narrow part write claw. 

On one of the petals taken from your flower show the 
limb. Show the claw of the petal. 

Show that petal of your flower which has the broadest 
limb. 

Show the petal which has the longest claw. 

Find a petal having a spur, or a claw with a tube. 
How many petals like this can you find in one flower? 

In what part of the flower do you find it? 

Look at the two side petals. How are they alike ? 

How do they differ from the other petals in the same 
flower ? 

How many petals has a buttercup ? 

Show the limb and the claw of a buttercup petal. 

Make a drawing of the reparated petals of a buttercup. 

Look at a single pink,—a flower having only one row 
of petals. How many petals has it? 

Show the limb and claw of one of the petals of the pink. 

How does the petal of a pink differ from the petal of a 
pansy ? 

Write what you know about petals. 
sepals of a pansy with its petals. 


Home Work. 


Find two flowers having white petals. Find two having 
blue petals. Find two having yellow petals. Find two 
that have more than five petals. Wind two that have less 
than five petals. 


The study of the pansy is continued by having a re- 
view on peduncles, sepals and petals. When the sepals 
and petals have been removed, the stamens and pistil re- 
main on the flower stalk or peduncle. 

Take off the stamens and count them. How many ? 

Tell about their color. 

How many parts can you see? 

The top of the stamen is the anther, the other part is 
called the filament. 

Look for stamens in other flowers, How many do you 
find in the lily ? 


Compare the 
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How many in the p'nk? 

You need not count the stamens in the wild rose, but 
say that there are a great many. 

Pass your fingers lightly over the anthers or tops of 
the stamens in the lily. What comes off ? 

This dust is pollen. 

Of what color is the pollen in a pansy ? 

Make a drawing of the separated stamens in the pansy. 

Draw or paint the stamens from a lily. From a pink. 
Make a drawing of a few stamens from a wild rose. 

Write about the stamens in a lily and those in a pansy. 

Write about the stamens in a pansy and about those in 
& rose. 


Home Work. 


Find two flowers having five stamens each. Two 
which have more than five stamens. Find two having 
stamens with long filaments ; and two having stamens with 
short filaments. Find two having long anthers on their 
filaments. Two which have round anthers. Look for 
flowers having yellow pollen ; look also for pollen of some 


|other color. 


The concluding lesson leads the pupil to notice the 
central part of the flower within the stamens. This 
is the pistil The teacher makes a drawing of the 
pistil of the pansy. This is made on the black- 
board that all may see it. Write the name ovary at 
the lower part; style next above; stigma at the top. 
Having taken the stamens from the blossom of the pansy, 
the pistil remains on the peduncle. 

Hold the pisti] so as to point to the stigma. 

Show the ovary. 

Find pistils in other flowers. Point to their parts and 
name them. 

Take an old blossom on which the petals are withered. 
Notice its ovary and campare it with the ovary of a fresh 
flower. What of its size? 

Open the ovary of the old flower. What is within ? 
Write about the pistil of the fresh flower and about 
that of the faded flower. 


Home Work. 


Observe pistils after the petals of flowers have fallen 
Try to find out their uses. 


SENTENCES FOR CLASS PRACTICE.* 


BY JAMES F. WILLIS, PHILADELPHIA 


THE ATTRIBUTE COMPLEMENT,—PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE. 


The coat was without seam. 
This lady is of royal blood 
The race is not to the swift. 
Falsehood is of slight texture. 
Adversity seems not without comforts. 
The righteous were then in authority. 
Sciences are of a social disposition. 
Charity is within the power of all men. 
No wickedness has been without precedent. 
The chancel was with thrones, for the bishops. 
At this time, Isidas was in the bloom of youth. 
The whole community is of the samé disposition 
The passions of some men seem under no control. 
A great cireumspection is ranked among these prin- 
ciples. 
Double-dealers are seldom in favor with honest men. 
The imaginations of young men are of a roving nature. 
Mutton has been in great repute among the countrymen. 
An absolute sovereign reigns above the control of the 
law. 
Locke was for the full liberty of diversion for children. 
Homonyms are considered among the most useful 
words of the language. 
By the privileges of birth, some men seem above com- 
mon trade. 
The extemporizing faculty is always out of place in the 
pulpit. 
Sound policy is never at variance with substantial 
justice. 
The aid of a good citizen is never without a beneficial 
effect. 
In rude nations, the dependence of children on parents 
is of short duration. 


* Copyright, 1801. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


164. In learning to read by the sentence method, when 
and how does the child begin to learn the new word? I 
mean when and how as concerning his mental faculties, 
not how shall the teacher teach new words ? 

H. M. §., South Dakota. 


It is impossible to tell when ideas dawn upon the child. 
He simply moves on entirely indifferent to that upon 
which he does not “catch on” till the inquisitive period 
comes. The little child has absolutely no curiosity, is not 
interested in what he does not know. For instance, a 
child between twelve and fifteen months of age learned 
to know by name papa, mamma, George (20), Hattie 
(the servant), Lou (11), Edith (14), Edna (8) in the order 
named. It was three months from the time that he knew 
‘* mamma ” by name to the time that he knew his young- 
est sister, and yet she was with him most, and, if possible, 
loved him best. In the same way different articles 
dawned upon him, there seeming to be almost no reason 
for the way in which the words came upon his mind. 
The same, ia a general way, is true of learning the words 
through the eye. The child takes in a sentence as a 
whole, because as a whole it says something tohim. It 
is not analyzed. “A” and “the,” “and” and “ but,” 
‘‘of” and “ for,” are frequently misused for each other, 
showing that it is the general impression that he reads, 
not discriminating thought. In the case of children of 
foreigners in our public schools, they frequently learn to 
read page after page without getting any thought from 
the words. The thoughts all come in their native tongue, 
and they read English much as a high school student will 
name the words with great fluency in Latin or French 
with only an idea here and there from the words with 
which he is familiar. 

At first the child should never have a word from print 
with which he is not perfectly familiar by ear, and of 
which he does not know the meaning. He will naturally 
learn no spoken word till he wishes it, because he has the 
idea. When he comes to reading, there is every tempta- 
tion to get written words that he does not know orally, 
that have for him no meaning. As soon as he uses books 
undirected, he will inevitably read multitudes of words 
that signify nothing, just as we all see many things daily, 
the names of which we do not know. For illustration: 
To the average busy man, passementerie, fichu, tulle, and 
chiffon are absolutely meaningless words, yet he sees and 
admires them every Sunday. 

In answer to your question, I would say that the when 
can never be told. We are learning new words as long 
as we live; we are learning new meanings to old words 
as Jong as we live; we are learning the meaning of Jong- 
used words through life. 


165. What can be done to avoid so much blackboard 
work in schools that are not furnished with supple- 
mentary reading ? L. 

This, of course, refers to the lower grades. There is 
no substitute for abundance of lower grade supplementary 
reading. Impress this fact upon your committee ; and if 
they persistently refuse to supply it, get second-hand 
copies of Our Little Ones, Pansy, Our Little Men and 
Women, Wide Awake, Harper's Young People, St. 
Nicholas, and the Youth's Companion. In the lowest 
grade there is no relief from the blackboard unless you 
have charts. 


166. I have had much trouble in changing from one 
grade of readers to another. Why do authors make 
such leaps in the grading of readers ? 

L. E. E, Vermont. 

I do not know why readers do not shade upward rather 
than leap, as they do in many cases. Nearly every 
reader has an abundance of not difficult matter. The 
trouble usually is that the matter is not graded within the 
book. Frequently the most difficult selection is the first. 
As a matter of fact, the advanced book should be put in 
the hands of the child before he is through with that of 
the previous grade, and perhaps one lesson in three might 


be in the advanced book. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 4, 1891. 


VENTILATION is ‘on deck ” everywhere. 


Aut the weaker normal schools should “ dress up a lie 
with the bert,” and the best should be better. 


EpucaTionaL progress has kept pace with all other 
progress, croakers to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Tue leaders of the South in literature and scholarship 
are mortified at the childish prattle about “ Southern 
schoolbooks,”’ “Southern literature,” ‘ Southern mga- 
zines,” etc. Every true man is grander, broader than 
any section. 


It is interesting for those of us who read the educa- 
tional utterances of all sections of the country to see the 
same day from lealing publications in three different 
states the assurance that each is the foremost state in the 
Union, educationally. No state is foremost. There are 
several that are doing admirable work; no one that 
monopolizes the best things. 


PHILADELPHIA teachers are to hold a grand fair next 
December for the benefit of the Teachers’ Aid and 
Annuity Association of that city. A year later the Bos- 
ton teachers will hold a fair for a similar purpose. Other 
cities will fall into line. Every large city must have a 
fund of $100,000 or upwards for the benefit of the teach- 
ers who may nee'l it. 


San Francisco has made a departure, the school 
board having voted that teachers shall hereafter until 
further orders punish unruly scholars with a leather strap 
upon the hand rather than with rattan ‘the Lord only 
knows where.” San Francisco once allowed the use of 
the hickory switch, then the oak ferule, and after that 
the raw hide, then came the rattan as a great advance 


not the least of which is the fact that she had the first 
schools supported wholly by taxation, the first college, 
the first Latin school, the first public primary school, the 
first English high school, the first public school for higher 
education of girls, first normal echool, first truant school, 
4rst school committee, first publie evening high school, 
first incorporated academy, first required teaching of 
music in the public schools, first required teaching ot 
drawing in public schools, first director of pbysical train- 
ing in public schools. 


Tne Pennsylvania state superintendency is in a peculiar 
condition. Upon the death of Dr. Higbee, Governor 
Beaver appointed Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., as his successor 
in January, 1890, but the legislature was not in session 
after that, so that he could not be confirmed. Governor 
Pattison, upon his accession to office, neglected, or de- 
clined, to send to the senate for confirmation the name of 
Dr. Waller. On Wednesday of last week Governor 
Pattison sent to the senate the nama of Dr. Z. X. Snyder 
of the Indiana Normal School, but the senate promptly 
declined to act upon it, on the ground that Dr. Waller 
was appointed for four years, that there was no vacancy, 
and that none could occur except by resignation, death, 
or impeachment. Two men of equal merit rarely occupy 
the same position at the same time by appointment. We 
suspect they will not quarrel. 


American Institute Notgs.— The railroads have 
been more generous than usual this year. From Boston 
the fare is $7.00 to Bethlehem and return,—a half dollar 
less than two years ago, and other points fare even better. 
Tickets can be obtained July 4 to 9 at 207 and 214 
Washington St., and at the Boston and Lowell and the 
Eastern Railroad stations. These are good to return be- 
fore Aug. 1. 

Visitors to the Toronto meeting can easily and cheaply 
attend the institute meeting on the way. For $18.10 
(which rates includes memb:rship fees in both meetings) 
round trip tickets from Boston to Toronto, via Bethlehem, 
and return will be sold on July 4 to 9 at 207, 211, 214, 
260 Washington St., and at the Boston and Lowell, and 
Eastern Railroad stations. These tickets will have the 
same conditions as to stop-over and return privileges as 
the tickets reading from Boston to Toronto and retarn. 
Ranlet’s Hotel at Bethlehem will receive members of 
the Institute at $1 50 per day (instead of $1.75 as stated 
in the bulletin). 

The officers of the Institute learn of parties forming at 
many points from Maine to New Jersey for the trip to 
Bethlehem, and are led to anticipate a large and enthu- 
siastic meeting. Bulletins giving details can be obtained 
on application to the secretary, A. D. Small, 67 Ashford 
St., Allston, Mass. More than 25,000 have already been 
distributed. 


VistraTion Days.—These are days that require new 
names as well as new methods. One of the best of the 
new names is ‘ Visitation Day,” or “* Public Day,” which 
explains itself. It is a day for the public, a day for very 
general visitation. ‘Examination Day” is no longer of 
any service. It is amisuomer. There is no examination 
about it. In the same way “ exhibition” has hadits day, 
for it is as misleading as the other. It is less than an ex- 
amination and more than an exhibition. It isa day in 
which the public can sample the work done by obrerva- 
tion of some of the processes and results of school work. 
The great advantage is that the teachers have made it 
just this. This has been developed until the best schools 
in every city and large town present an array of work as 
far ahead of anything produeable in the old days, asa 
mechanics fair of to-day is in advance of the old time 
cattle show. Illuminated history, illustrative geography 
picturesque arithmetic, graphic com positions, ethical 
jceaayes and business-like penmanship would awaken the 
\envy of some men of other days, while the downy bread 
feathery creams, and crystalline jellies vie with the wavy 
tidies, crinkly collars, foliated skirts, and natty aprons. 


in the art of thrashing. Now it is to be the leather Indeed, a modern school upon “ Visitation Day ” is the 


strap. 


Massacuuserts First.—The Old Bay State has several tion of it would be tho 


things of which she may well be proud educationally, 


greatest wonder of the da 


y- Were it to be ; 
Boston, New York, Chic seen only in 


ago, or San Francisco, a deserip- 
ught to be as far from reality as 


Munchausen's Tales. Make the most of « Visitation Day.” 


Parriotic Day.—Massachusetts has a law requiring 
that one school session just before Memorial Day shall be 
largely devoted to patriotic exercises. This is the firs 
year that it has been in effect, and it has been a great 
success. There has never been anything like the grandeur 


of the day in the history of the state Let the Hancock 
School, Boston, which was by far the greatest success, be 
taken as an example. It is a girls’ school, but the pupils 
sang the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” « Tenting on 
the Old Camp Ground,” ‘The Veteran’s Last Song,” 
“ God Bless Our Native Land,” and “ America,” with a 
fervency and power that seem hardly possible. Addresses 
were made upon the oceasion by Mrs. Mary A. Liver. 
more, Col. Wm. M. Olin, secretary of the Commonwealth, 
Col. Harrison Hume, Mrs. Sarah E. Fua'ler, Captain J. 
G. B Adams, and Major J. B. Maccabe. 

America needs to inspire youth with patriotism and 
loyalty more than any other nation. Patriotism means 
reverence for, and love of, the fathers; loyalty means 
respect for /aw, as true as law. America needs the de- 
velopment of each. We receive annually 100,000 Ger. 
mans, 6,000 English, 50,000 Trish, 40,000 Swedes and 
Norwegians, and 300,000 from other nations. Their 
children must be taught and inspired to focus their patri- 
otizm upon the American fathers rather than upon the 
various nations from which they came. Law is not a 
popular word just now, neither is loyalty, but both must 
be made euch. 

Patriotism and loyalty must be taught, inspired, and 
incorporated in action. Patriotic thought, feeling, and 
activity are indispensable. It should be taught systemat- 
ically throughout the year; it should be inspired when- 
ever occasion favors; it should be wrought into the life 
by allegiance to the school and the teachers. The aim of 
the school is to make children think, feel, and live loyally. 


SECRETARY COOK. 


E. H. Cook, Ph.D., headmaster of the Ratgers College 
Preparatory School, New Brunswick, N. J., secretary of 
the National Educational Association, was born at Ma- 
drid, Me., Dee. 18, 1845; graduated at Bowdoin in 1866. 
For the past twenty-five years he has devoted himself 
with much zeal to professional work, having been prin- 
cipal of the Wilton Academy, Maine, and the Wood- 
stock Academy, Connecticut. He organized the West 
Chester [Pa.] State Normal School, and was the first 
principal; was principal of the Columbus [O.] High 
School, and under his administration colored pupils were 
admitted on an equality with white pupils and a purely 
English course was introduced. From 1884 to ’89 he 
was principal of the normal school at Potsdam, N. Y.. 
spending $80,000 in the erec'ion of new buildings and 
renovation of old. 

Mr. Cook is widely known and highly appreciated 
from the genuine boom that every institution with which 
he has been connected has enjoyed, and from the prom- 
inence given him by the state associations of Ohio, New 
York, and New Jersey. The meetings over which he 
has presided have always been eminently successful. He 
has the tact to take advantage of circumstances, the 
ability to decide promptly, and the energy to execute. 
He has accomplished enough to satisfy any man’s profes- 
sional ambition, and yet the best work and highest honors 
ought to be ahead of him. 


ALBANY AT THE FRONT. 


The Board of Public Instruction of Albany, has wholly 
divorced future appointments of assistant teachers in the 
schools under their jurisdiction from’ the possibility of 
control by political or social influences, by providing that 


a one year's course in the theory and practice of teaching, 
combining an adequate amount of theory with a very large 
amount of actual practice; and that the entrance to this 
Training Class is now strictly guarded, as no one is ade 
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mitted who does not hold the Regents’ Academie Diploma, 
which is strong presumptive evidence of excellent schol- 
arship. Two years of successful experience may, how- 
ever, be accepted in lieu of the Training School course. 

Second, A Merit-List Committee has been appointed, 
consisting of the Superintendent of Schools, the Principal 
of the High School and the Instructor of the Training 
Class, who will examine into the scholarship, knowledge 
of good methods, ability to control and other qualities, of 
all candidates for appointment who now hold, or shall 
hereafter obtain, certificates of qualification to teach, and 
rank them in alistin order of their merit, placing opposite 
each name the scholarship, record, and the special grades 
for which one appears to be best qualified. The latter 
information is obtained from the records of the Training 
Class where the opinions of the several critic-teachers and 
of the instructor of the class are always recorded with 
care and completeness, and from the estimates of princi- 
pals of schools where the candidates have substituted. 

As to teaching qualities, each candidate will be recorded 
as well-qualified for any one, or two, or for all three, of 
the following grades: Kindergarten—Primary. (1st, 2d 
and 4th year classes—and Intermediate (4th, 5th and 6th 
year classes. When a vacancy occurs from any cause 
in any of the grades just mentioned, the person who 
stands highest on the merit-list and whose qualification 
record meets the requirements of the place vacated, is 
forthwith assigned to the place and put on trial for a 
year. If her work is approved, at the end of the year of 
probation, she will be elected to serve during good be- 
havior. 

We give an example to make the plan clear. Suppose 
the merit-list record shows at the head of the list : 


Name. Scholarship rank. Qualified for. 
No. 1, Miss M. 94 Kindergarten and Primary. 
“2 «WN. 92 Primary. 
es, * @. 91 Intermediate. 
a Sa 90 Any grade. 


If any vacancy occurs in an intermediate grade, Miss 
O. will be selected; if in a kindergarten, or a primary 
grade, Miss M. will be selected and Miss N. will go to 
the top of the list to be selected for the first primary po- 
sition vacated, whereupon Miss P. will become No. 1 and, 
as she has the qualifications of an all around teacher, will 
be entitled to the first vacancy in any grade. Three 
years of experience are required before a teacher can be 
assigned to the senior grades (7th, 8th and 9th year 
classes.) A vacancy in these grades is filled by the pro- 
motion, in the corps of the school from the grades below, 
of a teacher of the requisite experience, or if that is not 
practicable, by transfer from another school; all va- 
cancies thus made in the three lower grades of teachers 
to be filled from the top of the merit-list as before. Sub- 
stitutes for absent teachers shall be assigned to each 
school in the order of their merit and propinquity of 
residence. Assistant teachers for evening schools shall 
be taken from the merit list in the order of merit, pro 
vided that while serving as evening school teachers, they 
shall be dropped from the list or active substitutes. The 
merit-list is made one of the records of the board and 
will be open for inspection not only by the candidates 
but by the public. The whole plan seems to be a result 
of a sincere effort to eliminate political influences from 
the manigement of the school, do entire justice to all 
who desire to become teachers, reward merit and secure 
for the schvols the best teaching talent only. 

Why cannot this or a similar plan be placed in opera- 
tion in all Jarge cities? The position of principal is filled 
by competitive examination, and is awarded to the most 
meritorious candidate, and vacancies in the high school 
corps are filled on the basis of merit and experience. 

The new plan will go into effect January 1, 1892. This 
date was fixed upon so as to give the merit list commit- 
tee ample time to examine carefully into the records and 
comparative merits of over one hundred persons who now 
hold certificates of qualification. The board is a non- 
partisan body of twelve members, and it is a gratifying 
fact that the decisive vote of ten to two, by which the 
new regulations were adopted, was not a division on party 
lines. Five Democrats and five Republicans voted in the 
affirmative, and one Republican and one Democrat voted 
in the negative. The new rules had been under con- 


sideration by a committee of five, two Democrats and 
three Republicans, for many weeks, and it is said that a 


favorable report was made is due to the honest “en- 
deavor of every member of the committee to make the 
new plan practical, jast, and effective. Especial credit 
should be given to Mr. James M. Raso, the chairman of 
the special committee, who has labored without cessa- 
tion in the face of serious opposition for the consum- 
mation of this reform. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the action of the board in placing Albany in the 
van in this regard, as two years ago she took the lead 
in abolishing annual elections of teachers and officers, 
and making their term of office during good behavior, 
is approved by the citizens of all shades of opinions. 
We need hardly add that much of the credit for this 
great advance is due Charles W. Cole, city superintend- 
ent, who leaves nothing undone that can contribute to 
the efficiency of the service and the comfort of the 
teachers. 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


—Four years ago W. R. Lee was driving an express wagon in 
Springfield, O.; three years ago he entered the medical school, 
New York City; one year ago he graduated and went as a mission- 
ary to Siam, and now at the age of twenty-eight he is made royal 
doctor to the king of Siam. 

— The czarowitch has visited Sibsria, and in conseqaence an im- 
perial degree authorizes the remitting of two-thirds of the sentences 
of worthy convicts. Their condition is to be materially changed. 
Thanks Mr. Kennan! 

—The government is to buy of the Indians on Colville Reserva- 
tion, Wa:h., a tract of Jand Jarger than De'aware, some 1,500,000 
acres for $1,500,000, and throw it open to settlers. 

—At Bavia, Italy, 179 members of the Mala Vita Society have 
been tried. Of these fourteen were acquitted and the remainder 
imprisoned for from six months to fifteen years. 

—France has provided for the storage of grain in every fortified 
town sufficient to feed the entire city for two months. This is pro- 
viding for war. 

—The Argentine senate has extended, for an indefinite period, 
the delay of twenty days granted the banks for the payment of de- 
posits. 

—The South African Company’s police defeated the Portuguese 
and natives in a lively battle on the Pungue River recently. 

—An officer of the French army sold the secret of a new ex- 
plosive to an English manufacturer of army equipments. 

—The pope requests Cardinal Gibbons to state the exact facts re- 
garding New Orleans. 

—A railroad through the Adirondacks is proposed, but will be 
vigorously opposed. 

—Germany is exercised over the importation of cheap Italian 
labor. 

—Chinch bngs are devastating a small section of Nebraska. 
— Rassia is in a bad way, financially, as well as politically. 
—The Charleston did not capture tha Itata. Of course not. 
—Thirty per cent. more immigrants this year than last. 
—The big coke strike of Scottdale, Pa., has collapsed. 
—The new Portuguese ministry will be economical. 

—The cab drivers of Paris struck and won. 

—Chile’s unbappiness does not improve. 

— Raesia's anti Jew crusade is fearful. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Brooklyn’s schools ask for $2,220,000 for the next year. 

New Orleans bas a Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association. 

New York City spends $5,000,000 a year upon her schools. 

The Brocklyn teachers take their annual excursion this week 
Saturday. 

State Saperiatendent Patterson of New Hampshire will visit 
Europe sgain this summer. 

New York City basa deal of school excitement these days, but 
most of it is of the healthful sort. 

Salem schools have had the grandest festival in their history this 
year, it being a great musical event. 

Pennsylvania is hoping to have a state school appropriation of 
$8,000,000 as against $4,000,000 last year. 

North Dakota sends up a wail be cause the women teachers from 
the East marry so soon after entering upon their work in that 
state. 

The Illinois schoolmasters believe that the course of high school 
study best preparing for the college course is also the best prepara- 
tion for actual life. 

The Pittsburg High School has been having serious trouble, 
owing largely to the lack of wisdom on the part of the schoo! board. 
School discipline was the root of the difficulty. 

Mrs. Adelaide Cilley Waldron of Farmington, N. H., one of the 
most welcome contributors to the JOURNAL Or EDUCATION, has 
been appointed notary public, the first woman to be so appointed in 
the state. 


age, is actively interested in education. He began teaching school 
sixty years ago. He has been superintendent of schools in Fiteh- 
burg and Springfield, and agent for the Board of Education. 
Boston drops English history ont of the grammar schools. The 
best teaching of English history in the country has probably been 
done in the graduating class. Pupils and teachers quite generally 
dislike the change, but the authorities thought there must be relief 
somewhere, and chose to get it in this way. 


Rev. W. H. Rogers of the Swampscott School Board is one of 
the most efficient and tireless educational workers in the state. He 
makes great sacr'fices, and devotes much time to the echools. He 
recently invited all the teachers of the town to his home, and en- 
tertained them right royally through the offices of his wife. The 
town is in the forefront in school activities. 


In France, manual training is obligatory. In the kiogdom of 
Wurtemberg, there are more than four hundred district schools of 
drawing and design. In Finland, all of the country schools are 
sloyd schools. In Sweden, in 1882, there were five hundred aloyd 
schools and a seminary for the training of sloyd teachers; and in 
Denmark and Norway, legislative appropriations are made for the 
support of such schools. 


The R yal University of Genoa is to open a school for the prac- 
tical training of travelers, giving instruction in geography, geology, 
botany, geodesy and other subj:cts required to fit them to make 
scientific observations and intelligently form collections of natural 
objects in distant lands. Similar work was undertaken some years 
ago by the Royal Geographical Society of London and the Berlin 
Geographical Society, and arrangements are also provided in Paris 
for giving such instruction. 

Chicago is to boom university extension in true western style, 
tivaling Philadelphia, if possible. Librarian W. F. Poole, the 
Chicago enthusiast preéminent, is chairman of the committee, 
and associated with him are no less noted men than A. G. 
McClarg, Dr. N. S. Davis, Franklin MacVeagh, Pres. Henry 
Wade Rogers of the Northwestern University, Pres. W. R. Harper 
of Chicago University, Pree. S. H. Peabody of the Illinois Agricult- 
ural Society, and Pres. W. C. Roberta of Lake Forest University. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


ADVICE. 
If hearts-ease is the flower you wish, 
Don’t believe the tales you’ re told, 
Bat earnestly pursue your search, 
Look not to mari-gold. 


PROOF, 


‘** Are these pure canaries,’’ asked a lady at a bird store. 
“ Yes, indeed,” replied the dealer, adding confidentially, 
raised those birds myself from canary seed! ’’ 


JUST THE POINT. 
**T have no objection,’’ said the anarchist, ‘‘ that the ranks below 
me should be preserved jast as they are now, but I wish to have 
none above me; that is my notion of a fair and perfect equality.”’ 


QUESTION OF TIME, 
Deter, tell me, frankly, how soon I ought to get over this 
col 


Well, if you take good care of it, it may take two weeks; if 
you take very good care, and considerable medicine, it may take 
six weeks; if you leave it alone, you ought to be rid of itina 
week. 


THIS AND THAT 


The country was so fresh and fine 
And beautiful in May, 
It must be more than beautiful, 
A paradise, to day. — Stoddard. 


Mrs. Annie Besant is named as the probable head of the Theo- 
sophival Society. 

Rudyard Kipling’s father and sister have both recently entered 
the literary field. 

The grave of Miles Standish appears to be definitely located in 
the old cemetery at Daxbury, Mass. 

The Harvard College library boasts thirty volames of Goethe’s 
writings, marked ‘‘ Gift of the Author.’’ 

A Cambridge (England) professor claims to have discovered the 
tomb of Aristotle during his researches in Bo otia. 

Phillips Brooks is descended, maternally and paternally, from a 
line of clergymen, one of these being Rev. John Cotton. 

The Beecher statue in Brooklyn bears on its base this inecrip- 
tion: ‘The grateful gift of all classes, creeds, and conditions, at 
home and abroad, to honor the great apostle of the brotherhood of 
man.”’ 

The firet book to be held back by Eoglish publishers to meet the 
requirements of the new American Copyright Act is George Rus- 
ee!l’s biography of William E. Giadstone. It will be published in 
this country by Harper & Bros. 

The crown of England is a costly bauble, with jewels enonch to 
found three or four charities or as many ordinary colleges. There 
are twenty diamonds around the circle, worth $15),000; two large 
center diamonds, $20,000; fif:y-four smaller diamonds, placed 
around these, valued at $500 each; four crosses of twenty-five 
diamonds, $60,000; four large diamonds at the tops of the crossee, 


$20,000; twelve contained in the fleur-de-lis, $50,000; one hundred 
and forty-six small stones, $25,0C0; twenty-six in the upper cross, 
$50,000; and two circles of pearls about the rim, $15 000, The 


E, A. Hobbard, Esq., of Hatfield, Mase., now eighty years of cost of the stoves in the crown was nearly s half-million dollars, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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**ORALISM.” 


Teachers and the public in general know who the inventor of the 
telephone is, but they are in ignorance as to why his name should 
be used so frequently in connection with the education of the deaf. 
To begin with, Prof. Bell’s wife and mother are both deaf, and the 
professor was himself at une time an instructor of the deaf, and 
herein lies the explanation of his interest in a class of people gen- 
erally known as deaf-mutes. He, however, is the acknowledged 
representative of a system of instruction but little in favor among 
those longest engaged in the work of unraveling the world of know!l- 
edge to children of silence. It is the ‘‘ pure ora’ system, 
method of instruction which professes to make orators out of chil- 
dren totally deaf. The first school for teaching deaf children ex 
clasively by articulation and lip-reading was opened twenty-four 
years sgo, since which time the advocates of ‘* oralism ’’ have been 
making strenuous but unsuccessful efforts to catch up with their 
great rival, the sign language. How barren of results have been 
their efforts will readily be seen when it is stated that there are to- 
day nearly nine thousand deaf children receiving instruction in the 
United States, and of this number only a trifle over one thousand 
are puils of ‘pure oral” schools. Of the seventy-six schools for 
the deaf in our country, only eighteen are oral, and most of them 
are emall private schools. Bat it must be remembered that the re- 
maining fifty-eight schools give instruction in articulation and lip- 
reading to such pupils as can be benefitted thereby. " 

The reason teaching the deaf exclusively by articulation, — and 
the important fact to bear in mind is the word exv/usively — does 
not meet with favor among experienced educators, is that (t) read- 
ing the lips is nothing but lip-signe, which is far too uncertain and 
wearisome to be depended upon; (2) that perfect hearing is abso- 
lately necessary to good speech, hence the unnataral and disagree- 
able speech of the deaf; (3) too much time is wasted in having the 
deaf child learn to talk, which could be much better employed in 
impartivg knowledge in other ways, and (4) that the great major- 
ity of those who received oral instraction at school fiad it of little 
practical value to them in contact with the business and social world. 
Still, there area few, a very few mutes who possess a naturally 
good voice (mark it, not acquired but natural), and who have a re- 
markable facility for lip-reading. They are to be found among the 
former as well as the present pupils of our State institutions and the 
oral schools. The trouble with Prof. Bell and his small army of 
followers is that they do not separate the wheat from the chaff ; io 
other words, they do not admit that it is worth while to instract 
only a small proportion of the deaf by the oral method. 

Prof. Bell, not lopg ago, astonished and displeased the principals 
and teachers of the deaf (excepting the 18 oral schools of course,) 
by appearing before the appropriation committee of the United 
States Senate and opposing the granting of $5000 for a normal de 
partment in the National Deaf Mate College at Washington. His 
alleged reason for such action was that the bill was designed solely 
to foater the sign language, and he did not want our National gov- 
ernment to appear to put its seal of approval on any one system, 
He openly attacked the mute’s natural language of signs, and 
termed the employment of deaf teachers of the deaf a ‘‘ backward 
step,’’ merely because such teachers could not bear a mute mumbls 
afew words! It is a matter of history that some of the very best 
teachers of the deaf are themselves deaf, and it is aleo well known 
that some of our articulation teachers are absolutely worthless so 
far as results are concerned. Germany is the stronghold of oral 
teaching of the deaf. Who ever heard of a celebrated deaf mute 
educated there? Who ever heard of a famons mute that gradu 
ated from one of the oral schools of the United States? It is a 
fact that all the brilliant and distinguished mutes of America, past 
and present, were educated by the sign language. This is the 
language which has ‘‘ showered incalculable blessings upon the 
deaf’; which the great Gsrman teacher, Frederick M. Hill, de- 
clared ‘‘ a most efficacious means of assisting pupils,”’ and concern- 
ing which our own Prof. Bell a few years ago said: ‘‘ Ia regard to 
mental development, undoubtedly nothing could reach the mind of 
a child like the language of signs.’’ The teachers of the deaf are 
now puzzled to account for the professor's apparent hostility to 
what is undoubtedly the best system of instruction for the deaf yet 
perfected. J. E. GALLAHER, Teacher of the Deaf. 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE CITY. 


The remarks made in the JOURNAL of May 7 in regard to the 


relative advantages of city and country schools in the matter of 
moral training, brings up naturally the question whether the city or 
the country is beet for the training of the young. I have lived 
many years in the city, and have lived also for a long period in 
the country. In both places it has been my fortune to be identified 
with the local institutions, and to be one of the community in every 
respect. I was not a ‘‘city boarder’ in the country, nor a 
*‘country cousin’? in the city. I know both modes of living 
thoroughly, and it is my firm conviction that the city is far better 
for the bringing up of children than the country. I shall not 
now adduce arguments ‘in support of my position farther than to 
say that in the country all the vice is laid bare and is fully known 
by everybody, while in the town it ie hidden and need not be ob- 
served by the young. The vastness and multiplicity of the inter- 
estes in the city tend to fill the young mind, and on the contrary the 
comparative littl4ness of the interests in the country leaves room for 
the Devil to erect his workshop. Bishop Latimer said that the 
Devil was in his day the “ diligentest preacher in all England,”’ and 
he has ceriainly not lost his ability nor weakened his force by the 
lapse of time nor by the change of scene from England to Americe. 
A, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Why is Ohio called the Buckeye State? MERIDEN, 


— Who said, ‘It is but a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous?”’ MANSFIELD. 


— From what year does the English occupancy of the Island of 
Malta date? What is the prevailing language? SAxon, 


— Of what are the letters F. Z.S. an abbreviation? BARNES. 
Fellow of the Zoological Society. A list of abbreviations may be 
found in any good dictionary. 


— E. 8.”: Maffia is the Italian form of 
i Mafia. 
the word that in American papers ms squerades as 
To ‘‘ B.”: Moist air prevents evaporation from the surface of 
the body, hence the ‘‘ sticky”’ condition of the skin, and the - 
ing of languor. 


— To ‘‘Grass Valley’’: Concerning 8 pronouncing a 
of geographical names, my personal preferences are strong A ; 
favor of the Revised Vocabalary in Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. Jacques REDWAY. 

— Which of the following statements is preferable? Which 
would you consider correct? Are any of them absolately incor_ 
rect? 

(a) The officers were satisfied as to whom the liquor belonged. 
(b) The officers were satiefied as to to whom the liquor belonged. 
(c) The officers were satisfied as to whom the liquor belonged to. 
R. E. G. 
The popular form is, “‘ The offisers were satisfied as to whom 
the liquor belonged.’’ 

The grammatical and rhetorical form is, ‘The officers were 
satisfied as to to whom the liquor belonged.”’ 

The gramatical, but not rhetorical form is, ‘‘ The officers were 
aatiefied as to to whom the liquor belonged to.’’ 

The first is ungremmatical ; has nothing but usage in its favor.— 


[ Ep. 


— Io the JOURNAL of a recent date was the following : 
Reply to “N. C.,”? in JOURNAL for April 23: 
ety=ll; 7. y= 1l— 
121 — 2277 ++ «t+ xt — 2277 ++27+4+114=0. 
Dividiog by x — 3, 


— 


x 
— 132? + 392 

— + 114 

— 882+ 114 
M. D. G. 
This is an old example that has been given to the JoURNAL 
solved in various ways. Miss G. mast be aware that there are in 
234+ 32?—18 2 — 38 = 0 three other values of x that she has 
not found, and which cannot be found by quadratics. 
Here is a solution for x = 3 and y = 2 that is very good : 
Add the equations together,—maltiply by 4, add 2 to -both 
members, and we have, 

or (22+ 1)? + (2y +1)? = 74 

If x and y are both integral, 74 must be the sum of two perfect 
squares; bat the only two perfect squares whose sum is 74 are 49 
and 25; hence (as x < y), (2 x + 1)? = 49, and (2y +1 )? = 25, 
or x= 3 andy =2. 
W. F. Braprury, Cambridge. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


rHaving recently published a statement concerning the book pro- 
duction of Germany, we hasten to lay the following item before our 
readers. Compare JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, April 39, 1891.] 

England.—Book Produc‘ion in Exgland in 1889. The London 
Pablishers’ Circular presents the following analysis of the business 
done by the publishing trade in England during 1889, 


Divisions. 1888 1889. 
New New New New 
Books. Edt’ns. Books. Edt’ns. 

Theology, Sermons, Biblical, ete., 748 164 630 134 

Educational, Classical ,andPhilological, 630 149 557 124 

Juvenile Works and Tales, 857» 118 418 93 

Novels, Tales and other Fiction, . 929 385 1,040 864 

Law, Jurisprudence, ete , ° » 115 57 66 40 
Political and Social Economy, Trade 

and Commeree, . ° ‘ - 1ll 24 110 16 

Arts, Science, and Illustrated Works, 184 69 112 34 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical Re- 

search, . 203 57 

History, Biography, ete., . . 877 310 114 

Poetry aud the Drama, . ° . 163 68 133 54 

Year Books and Serials in Volumes, 324 3 342 4 

Medicine, Surgery, ete., . . 126 3 133 49 
Belles Lettres, Eesays, Monographs, 

Miecellaneous, including Pamphlets, 

not Sermons, 120 483 107 

4,960 1,631 4,694 1,373 

4,960 4,694 

6,591 6,067 


In commenting on the analytical table of books published during 
1838, which we printed on the last day of that year, we found oc- 
casion to remark on the exceptional literary activity to which it 
bore witness. The figures for 1889 are not quite so large, but stil] 
they mark a production of between three and four hundred books 
more than we had to count up and classify in 1887. In other 
words, the statistics go to show that the past year has produced about 
one work per diem, Sundays included, more than the out-put of 
1887. Comparing or contrasting the number of publications in 
1889 with those of 1888, we find in theology a slight decline, both 
in new books and new editions. In educational works, also, 1889 
has fewer works to show than ite predecessor. Books for young 
people, on the other hand, show a good increase. Of novels and 
stories, there are noted no less than 1,040 new books, besides 364 
new editions. This gives the ardent novel-reader as many as three 
new novels for each week-day, with a balance to spare, and one 


Threads and Thrums. 


end all correspondence relating to 
“ Threads and Thrams,’’ and 


Original puzzles are solicited, 


jepartment sh uld be marked 
to Pazzle Editor,’”’ 9 Third Street, Sharoz, Pa. 
178, A CUBE. 
1 ° ° ° 2 
° ° 
° fe} ° 
° 
3 0 fe) fa) o 4 
° 
fe) ° 
° fe) 
° 5 Oo ° (6 
° ° 
° ° 


From 1 to 2 is to lift up. 1 to 5 are plants which grow by an- 
nually forming a new layer of wood next to the bark. 2 to 6 is to 
train. 8 to.1 is a state of tranquillity. 3 to4 is to advance. 3 to 
7 isto make public. 4 to 2 is lifted up. 4 to 8 is drunkenness, 
5 to 6 is highest iv authority. 7 to 5 are places todwell. 7 to 8 is 
uprightness. 8 to 6 is together (0s ) A. M.D. 


179. MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
. The Grecian sun-god. 
. The Hindoo devil. 
King of the infernal regions. 
. One of the Mases. 
. Founder and famous emperor of Rome. 
. The monster which Theseus slew. 
. Daughter of Nox, and one of the infernal deities. 
8. The Grecian god of love. 
9. A god of the woods and forests. 
10. One of the Furies. 
11. Twin brother to Romulas. 
12. Goddess of morn. 
The initials spelled downward form the name of the only one of 
the Danaides who refused to kill her husband on the wedding 


A 


night. G M.R. 
180. Word ANAGRAMS. 
1. Ten mad men. 7. Ten teapots. 
2. Once rate. 8. To love rum. ‘ 
8 O try a peach! 9. Lo! I dress. ; 
4. A nice pet. 10. Hit or elope. 4 
5. See a pug dog. 11. In magic tale. 
6 A hot pen. 12. Evil fast. 
181. PHoNneTic CHARADE. 
My /irst is the cry of a bird ; 
My /ast is of caution a word; 
And now if my whole you can’t see, 
You’re as blind as a bat’s eaid to be. NILLOR. 


182. SquARE Worps. q 
I. 1. Wind. 2, Overhead. 3. Minute holes. 4. Open. 5. 4 
Repose. 
II. 1. A kind of carriage. 2. A stream of water. 3. Each 

one. 4. Members of a compound quantity. 5. Anappointment to 

meet. 


183. DIAMOND. 

1, A letter. 2. A deep hole. 3. A schedule of jarors. 4. A 
slender lofty turret. 5. The Latin for earth, 6. A meadow. 7. 
A letter. 


184. 

Across.—1. Bravery. 2. That point of the heavens opposite the 
zenith, 3. Pertaining to a foot. 4. Royal. 5. A portable chair. 
Down.—1. A consonant. 2. An article. 3. Tolick up. 4. A 
river in Europe. 5, Excursions on horseback. 6. Anger. 7. A 
boy. 8. A musical syllable. 9. A consonant. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR APRIL 30. 
162. 


1c A k 
A I 

A 3R A R E4 

R E A 

5P A T6 8 
oO 
TP 1 T 8 


163. Abactor, encratite, Iabelenm, leal, decantation, delete. 
vaulter, vehemence, yellows, yielding, hoy :—* Come unto me al! 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”’ 


164. B 165. c 
o D DoG 
= 2.3.0 6 DOLOR 
DECENT CO LAB’ E SB 
TERCE GOR KD 
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new edition for every day, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
the old designations of books, as Ato, 800, 12mo, ete. line 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Harvarp Srupies Edited 
by a Committee of the Classical Iostructors of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Vol. IJ. Boston: Ginn & Co. 213 pp,9x6in. $1.50 
The second volume of the ‘‘ Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 

ogy,’’ edited by Profs. J. B. Greenough, Frederick D. Allen, and 

John Williams White, contains several articles of considerable gen- 

eral interest, beside those purely classical in subject and treatment. 

Even some teachers of Latin mav not care to ‘ wade”’ through the 

Queitiones Petroniane. by W. H. Haley, in Lativ, or may 

consider the study of Nedum, by J. W. H. Walden, Professor 

Greenough’s Some Uses of Neque in Latin, or De. Moyan’s Some 

Constructions in Andocides, as of little direct value. Profsesor 

Allen makes an able philological study of the arguments for and 

against ‘‘Gajas vs. Gai1s,’’ which is of much value in connection 

with the many philological points which hinge on the pronunciation 
of this name. Few teachers will be unable to find something to 
interest a class disgusted with looking up words and knotty points 
of grammar, in Frank W. Nicholson’s Greek and Roman Barbers. 

Professor White’s exposition of The Stage in Aristophanes gives 

jast that knowledge of the Greek theater which is essential to any- 

one who would teach the practical use to which the language was 
once put understandingly. 

AppLeton’s Puysics. New York: American 
Book Company. 544 pp. Price, $1.20. 

We do not remember to have seen before a school book prepared 
by four experts, with their work unified by a literary specialist. 
This book literally masses the scientific and pedagogical wisdom of 
Alfred M. Mayer, Ph.D., Francis E. Nipher, A.M., Silas W. 
Holman, S8.B., and Francis B, Crocker, A.M., the whole being 
og edited and given a literary flavor by John D. Qaackenboss, 


It covers the entire range of natural philosophy; embraces the 
results of the most recent researches in all its departments; pre- 
sents all the information desired by any class. It is arranged and 
illustrated with special reference to teaching and is written with a 
view toward making it interesting and every-way attractive. The 
teacher knows precisely what he wants done. KHxperiments abound 
and are so given avd illustrated that the teacher knows how to per- 
form them without hesitancy; and if experimental work is not 
advisable, the illustration is sufficiently clea¥ and the text suffi- 
ently full for the student to see clearly any phase of the principle. 
There are Jitera'ly thousands of questions and problems to aid the 
teacher ard interest the pupil. 


Tuer Loe on THE CotumBIA. By Hezi- 
—_ Butterworth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 250 pp. 
8 


x 6. 

The author of the famous Zig-Zag books is one of the most pop- 
ular juvenile writess in the country, and no better or more whole- 
some reading can be furnished boys and girls than Mr. Butter- 
worth’s stories. The present volume is the first of a series of books 
in which a pioneer lhouse is made to stand for the early 
history of the section of country in which the story is placed. The 
central figure is a blue-eyed young German girl, a settler in the 
wild Northwest among the Indian tribes of the Oregon. Her vio- 
lin-playing more than once averts impending Indian outbreaks and 
consequent bloodshed, and proves anew the theory that “ music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast.’’ 

The author gives an undoubtedly truthful account of many strange 
Indian custome including the great Potlach featival at harvest time, 
and repeats some weird and curious legends prevalent among the 
faat decreasing tribes of the upper Colambia. 

The book is handsomely bound, and has some unusaally fine 
illustrations of scenery and incidents. 


A Manvat or Woop Carvina. By Charles G. Leland, 
FRLS. Revised by John J. Holtzapffel. New York: Uharles 
Scribner’s Sons. 162 pp., 9x7. Price, $1 75. 

We have all kinds of works on manual trainiog, sloyd, wood- 
work, bench work, etc.; but this is in the fallest sense a work of 
art. With this book any teacher of tact and industry, thongh un- 
trained personally in hand-craft, can know tools, their value and 
their use, the material and its value; and will be able to teach with 
fair success. 

Any bright boy who will procure the tools and implements here- 
in designated and follow the clear description here given can easily 
do this work. 

A Sropent’s History or EnGLAnp. By Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner. Vol. IL., 666 pages. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The second volume of what promises to be one of the best works 
on the ** History of England” for the average student, whetber 


san eda iim or as a basis for further investigation 

students have y investigating the hi of their coun 
during the past few decades, and this work deans cian the soe 
of the teacher, at a moderate price, all that is likely to be perma- 
aent of the later views and solations of problems in English history. 
As in the first volame the great value to teachers this side the 
Atlantic is in the very plentiful and excellent illustrations which 
are true to the originals, almost invariably following illustrations 
made contemporary with the events pictured. 


Anne Brapstrert AND Her Time. By Helen Camp- 
bell. Boston: D. Company. 373 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This book gives an excellent view of New Eagland life in the 

sarly days of the ‘‘ Bay Colony.” Anne Bradstreet, the daughter 

of Dudley, moved in the best society of the colony, and mast have 
been prominent in thesocial gatherings of early Boston, before the 
second and third generations of Paritans tried to banish public 
amusements. The treatment of the literary productions of Mistress 

Bradstreet is not satisfactory. It is not particularly critical, nor 

yet necessarily entirely just. From her, the Danas, Buckmiasters, 

Channings, Wendell Phillips, and oar Doctor Oliver Wendell 

Holmes are descended in the direct line, and on their account the 

genius of the mother, if for no other, deserves kind treatment. 

While fully realizing her faults, and recognizing that Winthrop, 

Ward and Woodbridge were too thorough gentlemen, and withal 

too politic, to do aught bat praise good Mistress Bradstreet's 

efforts jadged by the standards of her time, in Europe as well as in 
ber adopted home, Anne Bradstreet was no ordinary postaster. 

We may not admire the couplet : 


‘* And swallows Countries up, ne’er seen again, 
And that an island makes which once was main ” 


Bat even Milton wrote some lines which could easily bs thought of 
equal beauty. 


A Famity. By Effie W. Merriman. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 215 pp., 64x54. Price, $1 00. 

There are five members io this queer family,—a typical street 
Arab, the mainstay of the household; a motherless little boy, his 
protégé; and a brother and two sisters, runaways from an unlovely 
home, who have drifted together in the currents of city street life. 
The story tells of their strange housekeeping, their brave straggle 
with bitter poverty, and their rescue by a kind artist who is good 
enough to be “ half a mishonry.’’ The author contrasts skillfully 
the noble and unselfish conduct of Bob, who though rough and 
uncultivated, has a heart of gold, with that of the better educated 
but anmanly Dave, who disgraces the family. 

Mrs. Merriman, who is the editor of a popular Minneapolis jour- 
nal, is a thoroughly bright and entertaining javenile writer. She 
has a vein of real humor, and just that sympathy with children and 
their ways which makes her books very attractive. The present 
story is somewhat over ‘‘slangy,’’ but is otherwise pleasant and 
wholesome reading for little folke. The half dozon illustrations, 
especially the frontispiece, are particularly well drawn. 


A Srupy or Pepaacoey, for People who are not Profes- 
sional Teachers. By Bishop John H. Vincent. New York: 
Wilbur Ketcham. 3pp. Price, 60 cte. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the teachers will better e this 
fervid, earnest, sensible presentation of the principles underlying 
their work than the more elaborate and pretentious volumes. 
Bishop Vincent is a born teacher who has trained himself in the 
highest art of puttiog things, and this little volame is one of his 
best efforts. In the name of thousands of teachers who will read 
and profit by it, we thank the author. 


PaysicaL LABORATORY MANUAL AND NOTEBOOK. By 
Alfred P. Gage, Ph D. Boston: Ginn & Co, 7x4}. Price, 
45 ots. . 

Dr. Gage, who is an expert in the teaching of laboratory 
physics, is a genius in the art of text-book making in this depart- 
ment, 

Last week we had with us as a visitor, Prof. C. W. Childs of San 
Jose, Cal., the principal of the largest normal school west of the Mis- 
sissippi. While driving through the subarbs, be remarked, ‘‘ here 
is one man I want to meet, if possible, and that is the author of 
Gage’s ‘* Physics,’’ one of the most remarkable text-books of this 
generation.’”’ This is but a sample of the personal interest taken 
in the man who has succeeded in putting his personality into what 
he presents, the way he presents it, and the devices for teaching 
and recording results. 

This manual and note-book, with a blank page for every page 
in print, upon which to note and comment, is the crowning glory of 
his series, if we may use such a term in reference to a work so in- 
expensive and whose aim is to be practical. 


A Brierer Practicat Ruetoric. By J. Seott Clark, 
A.M. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, 90 cents. 
We have already spoken in praise of Clark’s Larger Rhetoric. 


+ Covers the | Tais briefer, practical work has every important principle contained 


therein, and retains all of its flavor. The work is based upon the 
idea that good writing comes from much careful writing, intelli- 
gently criticized, upon the basis of familiarity with the best writings 
and a philosophy of effective expression. The work is not too ex- 
haustive for grammar grades, and is at the same time sufficiently 
suggestive for classes in the high school or academy. It abounds 
in exercises, there being frequently two hundred, or even three 
hundred illustrations of one point. The definitions are clear, con- 
cise, and direct, and the suggestions and explanations are to the 
point. 


Tue Lire Story or Our Earts and Tue Srory or 
EARLY MAN, by N. D’Anvers, are two new numbers in the 
“ Science Ladders Series,’’ published by Thomas Whittaker, New 
York. These are easy steps up the long ladder of scientific truth, 
and are intended to teach young people something of the great laws 
of nature in language simple enough to bs understood by every 
child who can read. The second volume is a continuation of the 
first, and isa simple account of the discoveries which have been 
made of late years in connection with pre-historic human inhabi- 
tants of the earth. The story begins with the remains found in 
river drift, ing on to describe the ancient cave, lake, and cliff 
dwellers of Europe, and the equally strange mound builders and 
other by-gone races of America and Mexico. Both books are fully 
illustrated, and are interesting and instructive reading for all ages. 
Price, cloth, 40 cts. 


Since Professor Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins 
commenced, in 1883, the serial publication of the ** Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science,”’ he has pub- 


|lished some remarkably able contributions from the best of the 


present school of American historical and social students and think- 
ers. The last issue, Number V. and VI. of the ninth series, is 
a very able and learned study by William Knapp Williams of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, of ‘‘ The Communes of Lombardy 
from the Sixth to the Tenth Century.’’ The essay is especially in- 
teresting if read in connection with some of the earliest issues of 
the “Studies,” as Professor Adams’ ‘‘ Germanic Origin of New 
England Towns.’’ The ordinary student and reader will probably 
get the most satisfaction from this study, if it be read as a view of 
the development of the Germanic-Italian life, in contrast to the pure 
Germanic development in early England, and later, though much 
modified, in America. The paper on the constitutional develop- 
ment of Japan, from 1853 to 1881, which is anno :nced as forming 
a part of this volame, appears to have been omitted. Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press. Price, 50 cents. Subscription price of the 
series, 

The New York Society for Political Edaeation publish 
through G P. Patnam’s Sons, The Reader's Guide in Economic, 
Social and Political Science. It is edited by R. R. Bowker and 
George Iles, and contains a classified Americano, English, French 
and German bibliography, with descriptive notes, author, subtitle and 
object index, courses of reading, etc. This catalogue offers a key 
to many important subjects and to good citizenship in America. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 


Orpers or Worsutre for the Sunday School, arranged 
by D. E Curtis, contains ten short services adapted to the po 
needs of children’s Sanday worship at home or in school. The ex- 
ercises consist of responsive Scripture readings, hymns, choruses, 
etc., arranged to form a pleasant and helpful service. The songs 
are all new, and the music bright and animated. Price, 40 cents; 
stiff paper. Boston and Chicago: Congregational S. S. Pab. Soc. 


Harper AnD Brotuers, New York, issue a new 
edition of ‘‘ The Power and Authority of School Officers ’’ in the 
management and government of public schools and over pupils out 
of school as determined by the courts of the severa! states, com- 
piled by a member of the Massachusetts bar. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


French by Reading; by Louise Seymour Houghton and Mary 
Houghton; price, $1.25. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Laws of the United States Rel :ting to Currency, Finance and Rank- 
ing; compiled by Charles F. Dunbar; price, $2.50——A Higher 
Algebra; G A, Wentworth; $1.55. Boston: Giun & Co. 

Eric Brig rhe by H. Rider Haggard; price, 25 cents——A Flyin 
Trip Around the World——Poems of Werdsworth; chosen and edit 
by Matthew Arnold—— What to Eat and How to Serve It; by Christine 
Terhune Herrick. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Wendell Phillips’ Speeches, Lectures and Letters (Second Series) 
price, $2.50——Iutimations of Eternal Life; by CarolineC. Leighton; 
price, 75 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
en og Grammar for Beginners; by Jonathan Rigdon, A B — 


English Grammar for the Common Schools; by Jonathan Rigdon; 
A f Danville Ind.: Indiana Pub. Co. 
Primary Manual Training; by Caroline F. Cutler; price, 75 cents. 


Boston: Edueational Pub. Co. 
The Century Dicti rary (Vol. V). New York: The Century Co. 
Documents [liustrative of American History 1606-1863; with refer- 
ences by Howard W Preston; price, $1 50——American Literature 


1607-1885; by Charlies F Richardson; price, $350. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, 


NEWS FROM WEST VIRGINIA. — 


All the leading Publishers were invited to submit their text-books and propositions to the joint com- 
Four or five weeks were given to a careful examination regarding merit, printing, 
Among the different series of Arithmetics examined, Wentworth’s was considered the best 


mittee on education. 
binding, and cost. 
by a majority of the committee. 


The House of Delegates, after a heated and protracted debate, in which a strong effort was made to 
retain the present books, decided to adopt Wentworth’s two-book course in Arithmetic for exclusive use by a 
Had it not not been for the unavoidable absence and sickness of three senators, who 


were in favor of the change, there no question but that the Senate would have concurred in the action of the 


majority of 31 to 24. 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA., MARCH 13TH, 1891. 


House. We regard them decidedly the best of all the Arithmetics we 
(Signed) RANKIN WILEY, Jr, 
WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS are published by Chairman of Committee on Education, West Virginia Senate. 
CINN & COMPANY, (Signed) D. W. SHAW, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Chairman of the Committee on Education, House of Delegates. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 22-26: Arkansas State Assoc. ; Mt. Nebo. 
June 24-26: Kentucky Sate Assoc. ; Henderson. 
June 30: Texas State Association; Austin. 

July 1-4: N. W. States; Lake Geneva, Wiz. 
July 6, 7,8: N. Y. State Agsoc.; Saratoga. 

July 6-9: Amer. (net. of Instr. ; Bethlehem, N.H. 
Jaly 7-9: West Virginia Assoc. ; Buckingham. 
Jaly 7: Southern Teachers’ Assoc. ; Chattanooga. 
Jaly 14-17: Nat. Educ’! Assoe. ; Toronto, Canada. 


KANSAS. 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway has been 
chosen as the official road for the Kaveas delega- 
to the Torcn‘o meeting of the Natioaal Eda- 
cational Association. A special train of Kansas 
people will leave Dearborn street station, Chicago, 
soon after noon Tuesday, July 14. Farthe- par- 
ticulars can be obtained from State Superintend- 
ent Geo. W. Winans. 

The May meeting of county superintendents at 
Salina brought together thirty-five of the one 
hundred and six io the state, about as near one- 
third of the whole number as coald conveniently 
be counted. The teacher’s reading circle is boom- 
ing. The uniform course of stady for the raral 
schools of the state finds this an off year. 

About a dozen superintendents of first and sec- 
ond-class cities met May 14, in response to a call 
for a two days’ session at Topeka. These meetings 
are quite informal, the members sitting throagh 
their discussions with no parliamentary restrictions 
or provisions except the guidance of a chairman 
and the notes of a secretary. The superintendents 
appointed a committee to report at the next meet- 
ing a plan of compaign as to school legislation. It 
ia the intention to begin early for the work to be 
done in 1893. 

Assistant State Superintendent Harkins has 
gone to San Antonio, Texas, for his health. Mrs. 
Harkios will devote herself to office work in his 
absence, 


KENTUCKY. 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky State 
Teachers’ Assc ciation be held at Henderson, 
Wednesday, Thuraday, and Friday, Jane 24, 
25, 26. The officers are President, C. H. Dietrich, 
Hopkinsville. Secretary, R. H. Carothers, Louis- 
ville, Treasurer, W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville. 


PROGRAM: Wednesday Morning — Address of Welcome 
on behalf of the City, vy Hon. John Young Brown; Re- 
sponse, by Prof. W. H. Bartholomew. ‘ The Relation of 


the Teacher to the State,” Hon. J. D. Pickett, State 
Supt. of Public Instruction. ‘ What Constitutes @ 
Teacher’s Knowledge of a Subject,’ W. W. Parsons, 
Ind State Normal, Terre Haute Ind. - 

Afternoon —“* What Knowledge is of Most Worth ?” J 
W. Fertig, Padacah. Di : J. A. Fuqua, Bethel 
College, Russellville; E A. Fox. Prin. High School, 
Paducah. “ Exposition Work in the Primary School, 
Miss Ella N. Clark Augusta. The Needs of Kentucky ~ 
School System as Viewed by an ex-Kentuckian, w. 
Taylor, Nebraska State Normal, Peru, Neb Discussion: 
Hon. J. O. Hodges, Lexington; Hon. J. J. Nall, Lamasco; 
Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, Louisville. Address: e 
Mountaineers and the Mountain Schools of 
Rev. J. J. Dickev, Jackson. ‘Our English,” Rev. 8. N 
Vail, Hopkinsville. Discussion: R. H. Carothers. Louts- 
ville: J. W. Fertig, Paducah. 4ddress: “The Press as 
av Educational Factor,’ H n. Edw. Porter Thompson, 
Frankfort. 

Seening “ Appearaices and Realities,” Hon. J. H. 
Powell, nderson. 
Thursday Morning The Education of the Feeble 
Minded,” Dr. J. Q. A. Stewart, Supt. Ky Inet. for the 
Feeble Minded. Frankfort ‘ The County Superinten- 
dent. His Qualifications,” Hon. J O. Hodges. Lexiag- 
ton. Discussion: A. L. Smith, Zion; A. Thatcher, 
Morgantown. ‘‘ His D ties,” Supt. J. J. Glenn, Madison- 
ville. Discussion: C. B. Pitman, Crofton; W. M. arr, 
Morganfield. ‘Elective? Appoinotive?” Supt. L 8. 
Frogge. Hopkinsville. Discussion: 8. L. Roulhac, Mos- 
cow: W.T. Knott, Lebanon, 


cations of Teachers,” ©. A. Leonard, Cynthiana. Dis- 
enssion: W. C. Grinstead, Danville; F. A. Sykes, 
Hampton. “ Selection of Teachers,” “cHenry Rhoads, 
Hartford, Discussion: E. 8. Clark, Henderson; J. J. 
Glenn, Madisonville. “ Encouraging Teachers’ Continued 
Professiona' Improvement.” W. E. Lumley, 


Louisville. “ hand and Mechanical Drawing Tes 
Educational Values and How Applied in Public f 

H. P. Smitn, New York (for many years Supt, of Draw- 
ing in the Brooklyn Pablic Schools)“ Nine Years’ Work 


Discnssion: R. N. Roark. Ken'ucky State Normal, Lex- 
ington; A. C. Goodwin, Owensboro, 

‘renting Paychology for Teachers,” Hon. W. T. 
Harris, U. 8. Com. of Education, Washington, D. Cc. 
Friday Morning —* Educational Values,” “ Lan 
J.P. Fruit, Bethel Colieze, Russellville. Discussion: E. 
A. Fox, Paducah; W.T.Knoit, Lebanon. “Mathematics,” 

. N. Roark, Ky. State Norm, Lexington. Discussion: 
J. T. Gaines, Louisville: H W. Browder, Elizabeth- 


cussion: amg’ J Rhoads, Hartford; J. H. Fuqua, 
| Bethel College, Louisville. “ Science,” W. O. Cross, 
Louisville. Discussion: W. Taylor, Neb. State 
Normal, Peru, Nebraska; R. N. Roark, Ky. State 
Normal, Lexington. ‘‘ The Work of the Kindergarten: 
What is It?” Miss Anna E. Bryan, Louisville. How 
Connected with the Work of the Pubiic Schools?” Miss 
Celeste Semonin, Louisville; Miss Emile Yunker, 
Lonisville. 

Afternoon —“‘ What Methods and Means may be 
Adopted most Practical and Effective to Interest Parents 
and Pupils in Punerval Attendance?” ©. J. Lemen, 
Morganfield, Discussion: Thomas Hunter, Frankfort; 
J. E. Hames, Calboon; A. H. Hill, Franklin. ‘To 

emedy the Great Evils of Absenteeism tn our Pnblic 
Schools,” A. C. Goodwin. Owensboro. Discussion: Hon. 
Z. F. Smith, Louisville: T. A. Gillam, Russellville; Hon. 
!J.J. Nall. Lamasco. ‘'School Punishments,” Object; 
| Character; Prooer; Improper; Consideration Due to 
Differences in Temperament.” Mrs. Mattie B. Tucker, 
Louisville. Discussion: W. C. Grinstead, Danville; A. 
©. Fleshman. Wincheeter; E. 8. Clark, Henderson. 
“Tenure of Office.’ Why? “When? How?” G. O. 
McBroom, Paducah. Discussion: W. H. Bartholomew, 
Loutaville; J. W. Marion, Princeton; Thomas Hunter, 
Frank fort. 


thetic reading, primary numbers; Madame |ting‘on; Prof. B 


‘1C. B. Miller of Helena,—‘* Sanitary Condition of 


Afternoon —‘* An Ideal Scheme for Testing the Qualifi- Teachers’ 


Discussion: 8. L. Roulbac, Moscow; Mrs. M. B. Tucker, T 


towa. “History” Hon. Z. F. Smith, Louisville. Dis-' Qnairman, Bedford; Prof. N. M Fenneman, Ebens- 


AN Beaver, Ex-Gov. of the Commonwealth ; Hon. 
“vee Gourley, Mayor of Pittsburgh. I. 
The Montana Sammer School of Normal Meth-| Wednesday Morning—“ istory as a Preparation 
ods meets at Helena Jane 15, continuing fifteen | of Citizenship,” Miss Annie E Lyte, Millersville, 
natructors: KR. G. Young, — didacties, Patriarchism in the Publie Schools” Supt. N. 
days. I ane Kinsley. Franklin. ‘‘ The Academic Side of Normal 
arithmetic, geography; A. L. Stone,—orthog- 


4 School Training,” Dr. A E. Maltby, Prin. Slippery 
raphy, reading, grammar; Alice Hopper,—syn- | Rock Normal Behool Sa t. LS. Shimme)), 


, Prin. Bloomsburg Nor. 


Medini,—voice culture and sight readiog. Tom 
ers; Rav. F. E. Brash of Batte,—‘‘ Some Ele- ‘Instruction,” Miss Lillie Cooper, Allegheny City, 
ments of Success in the Teachers’ Work ”’; Dc. | Mrs. Anna Moore, Altoona. General Discussion: 

the Pablie Schools” ; Supt. L. A. Ostien of ape Extension,”’ Sec’y George Henderson, Philadelphia. 
City,—‘* Mammoth Cave”; Dr. F. D. Kelsey of | “Wednesday kvening — Address by Gov. Robert E. 


—“ The Demands of the Day upon Young Pattison 
For fall descriptive address, Thursday Morning—*'The Pennsylvauia State 


R. G Young, Helena, or A. L. Stone, Anaconda atid 


At least a carload of Montana teachers and their 
friends will start for Toronte about July 7. A STATEN ISLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, 


PENNSYLVANIA. ‘ A summer Music course is 
c ‘ eipg organized, to e'd this summer on State 

The Island, near new Brightov. A more delightful 
Situation and one of more easy access to the city, 
y can hardly be imagined, and it is sure to be popu- 
and 9. The officers o' Association are : lar. It will begin July 14, and continus to the 
yp : Mary Dani, Wayp 30th. It Professors Emery 
ce Presidents: Miss . my ; | P. Russell, L. B. Ma of Boston; F. A. Ly- 

"Thaker | man of Syracuse, and Miss Sarah L. Dunniog. 
These instruc! ora are widely and personally known, 


McCas 
Fletcher Sickle, Germantown. 
Executive Committee: Prof. H. W. Fisher, Chair-| and are certain to rally around them a large num- 


for the Blind,” Miss Eleanor Beebe, j ° ] 
Observation,” "J. T. Gaines, Louisville. Walton ; ber to earnest teachers and students who aspire to 
teach muaic according to the methods which have 


Miss Eliz Lloyd, Newton Square; Dr. Geo. W. 

Holl, Millersville. made these teachera so popular. Information re- 

Chunk; Supt. L. 8. Shimmell, Huntingdon; Supt. D. Boston : or, Mr. F. D. Beattys, 31 East 17ch St. 

Altoona; Miss Margaret McCleery, 
ord. 

Committee on Exhibits: Prof. Irving A Heikes, 


A LITTLE BIRD WHISPERED. 


Prof. 
burg; Supt. D. 8. Keith, Altoona; Miss Margaret 
Durning, Pittsburgh; Prof. I. R. Allison, Greens-| To the many teachers,—Buy one of the popular 


burg; Samuel Transean, Williamsport; Miss, Games on Cities.’ ** Countsion and Islecds.”’ 
’ 


L‘zzie B. Howe, Huntingdon. 
PROGRAM. Rivers,’’ Mountains and Lakes,”’ or ‘‘ Civil 


Hon. J. Hotin M. Reynoids. Bedford; Hon John H.| War,”’ if you wish without effort, to review, and 
ongenecker, ord. sponses: Supt. C. A i ; tle i . 
Prot, Lovers. Pittsburgh. | be same time to interest your pupils in Googra 
Kepoct of Hi bee Memorial Committee, Prof. J. 8.| phy and History. Price, 50 cents. 

Jaskey, Chairman, caster. : 
oon’ — ural, Address: Dr. G. C. R. Grow & Co., 

‘ ps, West Chester. rt of Committee on . } 
Closer Supervision: Dr. E. Lyte, Chairman, Mian, 
Millersville. 

* Defects in the Present Method of Licensing 4 
va] C. Tousgmas. TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
earfie. .; Prof. W. H. Cover. Altoona; Supt. J.|should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
M. Berkey, Somerset Co.; Prof. E. W. Moore, Brad 
docks ; Supt Hoffecker, Montgomery Co.;| 2Perattve Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Supt. Geo. Lucky, Pittsburgh. It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
Tuesday Evening — Addresses: Hon, James A. !respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


posit 


iness Letters, with words counted and numbered 


ay either in silver, or postal note, or in U 8. one 
land teacher 


needs our aids 
for graduating Expert Stenographer and Publisher 
ALL students of Quick-Time Methods, 

4L § € @ Room 17, Tribune Bldg, Chicago. 


; in ONE to THREE 
Months even to dull 


ee) them in that brief time for difficult shorthand and typewriting 
ons without their possessing any previous knowledge of either 
as infor will be jJound “the Short-hand Teacher’s 
: npanion,” a book prepared especially for teachers desiring to ac- 
complish this result with ALL their students, as }:aven teachers do at Have ‘ 
Correspondence invited. And, while you are about it, why SS 
not send {O cts for printed collectiou of {OO Actual Bus- 


for timing 
speed? Ten cents also buys selection of Actual Court Tes. SHOR “HAND 


timony, containing 10,000 words, similarly counted and 
numbered, Business Letters and Court ‘Testimony, when ordered at same time {8 cts. Send 


SHORT-HAND 


students thoroughly 


-cent stamps, but in nothing else. Every short- 
Address Curtis Haven, 


NEW AND PRACTICAL. 
WO00D-CARVING, UWANUAL OF. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND, F. R. L. 8 » M.A., Late Lirector of the Publie Industrial 


Art School of Philadelphia. Revised by Joun J. Hourzarrret, Corresponding 
Member of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Square 8vo, $1.75. 


Almost the ouly manual which treats wood carving in a general and extended sense. It is the fir 
book in which the sweep cut, the very soul of all good and bold carving, has ever been described. hee 
nates bee the pupils how to use his tools and material by acquiring a thorough acquaintance with 

‘~ what kind of work he is first to put his hand to, and the precise moment when he must stay his hand 
and proceed no further, until he is perfected in the rudimentary lessons. Such patient, explicit, step by- 
step teaching as Mr. Leland’s is indeed the only road to excellence. ; 


Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Re i 

0 , Regular Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and tothe 
on application. Full Descriptive Catalogue of this and many other distinguish«d tert books 
= a . rtments of education sent free Also Miscellaneous Catalogue of American and foreign Publica 
‘ions current books promptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring such as are rare or scarce 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 143-145 Broadway, N.Y, City. 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, ‘©ns'°" 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, 
close with graduating exercises and concert, WEDNE 


H. E. Holt, Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lect : 
Dr. ©. Wesley Emerson, Pres. Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. i 
. ry, 
most advanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Head- Master 
School; Prof. Thos. M. Balliet, Supt Public Schools, Springfield. Mass ; A. E, Winship, Editor 


N. E. Journal of Education; l.ouis C. Klson, th 


phine Band, author of * Practical Method of Singing”; Miss Sara ©. Dunning, and others Send 


for circulars containing all information. Address A 


will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and 
SDAY KVENING, AUGUST 26 


e eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Sose- 


.M. HOLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


Indiana Summer « School + of Methods, 


INDIANA, PENN. | 


Opens July 18: . 


Continues Three Weeks. 


FACULTY | D 
a 
Z. X. SNYDER, Ph.D., Principal, Miss JANE E. LEONARD, sineeeaee 
D Mlistory and Literature. PRIMAKY 
r. W. H. PAYNE, Miss ANNA KIMBER, GRAMMAR 
pr. of Education. Prot Model School. HIGH SCHOOL 
A. K. WINSHIP, rot. 0. ©. WICKS IND 
Edacational Lectures. I 
Dr. E. E. WHITE To 


Preychology and Morals. 
Hon. HENRY HUUCK, 


Education. Medel Teachers. 


Prof SAML. SCHMUCKER M.§8. 
Geography and Science. 


0 For circular catalogue, address 


or SADIE M. GALLAHER, INpDIANA, Pa. 


Drawing. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
and SLOYD. 
PRIMARY SCIENCE, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PEDAGOGICAL. 


Z. X. SNYDER, Principal, 
INDIANA, Pa. 


* MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, # 


HOLL. MASS. 
A Practical Laboratory Course Zoology Botany: Physiology, July 8 to Aug. 26, 1891, 


There will be given the coming season a regular course of 

practical instruction in 
pproved methods of dissection of microscopic technique and of preservative will be considered Daily 


morpholo of the more typical 


lectyres will supplement the laboratory work. 


The admirable location of the Marine Biologica 


and collecting apparatus, aquaria, microscopes, fioeary, etc., eua 


for study and observation that are most exceptional 


The Annual Announcement may be had by addressing 


1 Laboratory, together with its steam laune 
bles the iastitution to offer 


H. ©. BUMPUS, Woon’s Mass. 


UMMER INSTITUTE of Popular and Normal Study, 


Four Courses. 12 Teachers. 
Expenses lew: Lotatien ideal. 


d for circulars. GEO. W. GARDNER., D.D., New London, N. H. 


| At New London, N. H. 


(Martha's Vineyard Summer School 


Fourteenth Annua! Session Begins July 13, (891. 


The Oldest Summer School, The Best Location: 
The Largest and the Best. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


METHODS: 3 Weeks, 25 Professors. 
N COLLECE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks, Dr. C. W. EMERSON and Faculty. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 


Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and ; 
Summer School in the Unites the 


giving full information in regard to the outli work in all 
Send for Large Circular departments, advantages offered, tuition, 
a = —= club and combination rates, board, ete. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods WwW 
ILLIAM A, MOWRY, President, 
47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. £0 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


ELOCUTION +» ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National Sch 
held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. July 3 10 August 14. 
. nstructive cir 
8. NEFF, Principal, 1414 ARcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA’ 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 
Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. 
For circulars address 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. 


West Madison Square, NEW YORK. Auditorium, CHICAGO. 


THE SaAuveurR Summer CoLLece oF LANGUAGES, 


Burlington, Verm 
ont. {6th Session: 
For board and rooms address Miss H. L. ee eee 


BuRRITT, Burli y 
ETITES CA Burlington, Vt. 
P tn press. transtations CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New Fidition 
also a complete conjugation of French Verbs comm the have been added to both 


keys to the of the ise 
y A... same, also the Catalogues Summer School, will be sent tres to oy 
» &. BAUVEUR, 6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mas* 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Association,” ‘‘Its Professional Values,” 
Prof. Geo. L. Maris. West Chester; Supt. R. R. 
Buehrle, Lancaster. ‘Its Educational Value,” 
Prof. H. 8. Hockenberry, Carbonda'e; Prof. J. H. 
Michener, Philadelphia. “Its Legislative Values,” 
Prof. W. Ww. Woodruff, Newtown. 

Thursday Afternoon — Memorial Exercises on the 
Life of Hon. J. P. Wickersham. “ Biographical 
Eulogy.” Dr. A. R. Bierly, Millersville. Addresses: 
J. A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia; Miss Nellie D. 
Graham, (Poem), Yardley; Hon. Henry Houck, 
Ronen: Dr. Edw. Brooks, City Supt. Phila- 
deipbia; Dr. E. O. Lyte, Prin. Millersville State 
Normal School: Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Newtown 
Square; I. Howard Jacobs, Esq, Reading; Prof. [, 
8. Geist, Marietta; Prof. H. W Fisher, Pittsburgh; 
Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny City; J. D. Ryott, 
Lancaster; Mrs. Francis W. Baldwin, Santa Cruz, 
Cal.; Dr Geo. M. Phillips, Prin, West Chester 
Normal School. 

Thursday evening a Social Reception will be held 
at the Hotels of the famous and beautiful Bedford 
Springs. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 
State Editor WM E. HoovER, Lai imore. 

Supt. Ogden has established an institute lecture 
department, the object of which is to cultivate 
patriotism and an improved citizenship for the 
state. 

The Cass County Teachers’ Institute was held 
at Fargo May 4-8. Supt. Kennedy was the con- 
ductor, and Senator Worst, lecturer. 

The government has authorized the president of 
the Agricultural College to establish twenty ob- 
serving stations in North Dakota, and appoint 
observers. 

Census Balletin, No. 53, giving some additional 
school statistics, shows that in the per cent of gain 
in population and school enrollment from 1880 to 
1890 North Dakota leads all other States; 395.05 
and 722.77 per cent gain in population and school 
enrollment, respectively. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Chautanguans hold their annual session at 
Oid Orchard, July 12 to Anguet 12. The 
program bespeaks a profitable meeting. 

At the recent prize declaration of the Sopho- 
more class at Colby, Dennis Bowman received the 
first prize, and Harry Connors the second. The 
prize for ladies’ reading in same class was 
awarded, first, to Miss Evangeline Taylor, and 
second to Miss Grace Coburn. 

[a it justifiable that graduating classes from anv 
achools should pay a certain sum for their diploma ? 
Most who graduate from our best schools are 
nt the well-to do, but have struggled for means, 
or their friends for them, to get through the two, 
three, or four years’ course and the extra few 
dollars for a dip!oma is a burden; besides ‘hey w 1 
prize their alma mater more. A school should be 
so popular and weil-paying as to give that. 

“We believe that it has its mission,’’—‘‘ The 
County Academy ’’—referred to in May 14 Jour- 
NAL of EDUCATION, and in Maine they are 
awaiting and sending out good material. The 
demand for teachers from those schools is as great 
at present as from the normal schools. 

Stanley H. Holmes of Brewer, has been elected 
superintendent of the Upton and Grafton district 
in Massact usett~. 

Prof. E. M. Pease, for several years profesgor of 
Latin in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, has ac 
cepted a call to the Leland Stanford University iv 
Celifornia. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Agent Bailey, of the State Board of Education 
is giving some highly valuable and interesting talks 
on color throughout the state. 

Prin, Sylvester Brown of the Martian School, 
Boston, tock his graduating class through the State 
House one afternoon recently. The Governor gave 
them a reception. It was a gala day for them. 

The high school pupils of Roxbury and Ja naica 
Plain have had evening outings with their teachers 
studying the heavens through a telescope. 

The teachers of Fall River have formed an asso- 
ciation. 

Mirs Fannie Lx ffingwell is teaching in Salem. 

Mr. A, M. Edwards of Falmouth has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Pittsfield, in 
place of Mr. T. H. Day, resigned. 

C. P. Hall isat Winchendon, Boylston, and We: t 
Bo;Is:on; and M. H. Bowman at Barre, Hard- 
wick, and Petersham, 

F. A. Pitcher goes from Barre to the superin- 
tendency of the Monson- Brimfield district. 

W. xt. Chaffin, principal of the West Dennis 
High School, has been elected superintendent of 
the Dennis and Chatham district. 

W. T. Leonard leaves the superintendency of 
Sharon to accept the principalship of the Middle- 
boro’ High Schoo!. 


Munroe Bridge bas elected Theresa L. Me-| H] 


Carthy and Alice L. Leedbetter of Cochituate. 
Miss Lizzie Mason has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Orange, Wendell, and Irving district, 
At the late meeting of the Salem School Board, 
the committee on industrial education recom- 
mended the adoption of a system similar to that 
in use at the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School in Boston. That system covers all branches 
of elementary wood-working, such as planing, 
sawing, moriising, making of joints and tenons, 
mitering, and putting the work together. It is 
proposed to take the grammar school boys mainly, 
bat it is also hoped to add some of the high school 
boys. Boys of thirteen or fourteen years of age 
are selected in Boston. It is thought that there 
would be about 100 boys for the school in this city, 
which in a twelve-bench shop would give eight 
session, or one lesson for each boy for each week 


of the school year. There would be uired from | 
$600 to $800 for a competent mechanic as a 
tracher, $100 for material, $150 for rent and fuel, 
and adding to this $250 for the girls’ cooking 


would make about $1 300 for industrial education. 
The committee therefore recommend that $1,500 
be &ppropriated to establish this branch. 

Superintendents have been elected lately in the 
following named districts: Gardner—Mr. Justus 
Dartt; salary, $1,500. Easthampton, Westhamp- 
ton—Mr, M, S. Stone, for the past two years 
superintendent of Orleans County, Vt. ; salary. 
$1,500. Templeton, Phillipston, Royalstop, and 
Hobbardston—Mr. J. E. Edwarde. Brockfield 
and North Brookfield—Mr. E. W. Howe, for the 
past two years superintendent of Bennington 
County, Vt. Sturbridge, Charlton, and West 
Brookfield—Mr. Edward Dixon. Tewkebury, 
Dracut, Tyngsboro, and North Reading—Mr. 
Clarence Boylston. Mansfield, Stoughton, and 
Sharon—Mr. E. P. Fitts. Swansea, Seekonk, 
and Rehoboth—Mr. J. J. Ch: ffee. Holliston, 
Medway, andMillis—Mr. F. C. Tenney. Grafton 
and Upton—Mr. Holmer. Barre, Petersham, and 
Hardwick—Mr. M. H. Bowman. Orange, Wen- 
dell, and Erving—Miss Lizzie A. Mason of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Normal College, and formerly 
priceipal of the Springfield Training School. 
Whately, Conway, Sunderland, and Williamsburg 
—Mr. E. W. Goodhue, for the past two years 
superintendent of Orange County. Vt The Berk- 
shire County Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Pittsfield, May 29. 


Holyoke.—The monthly meeting of the Teach- 
ers’ Association was held May 19. The lecture on 
color by H. T. Bailey of the state board was one of ' 
the finest treats the teachers have had in this 
region for a long time. It was practically the 
same one that Mr. Bailey delivered before the New 


school which the committee wishes to keep up,|N 


England Conference at Boston in April, and lost 
none of its freshness by being repeated. High | 
School Hall was well filled by teachers, members 
of the Hclyoke Art Cinb, and others interested in 
the *ubject.——Prin. W. E Judd of the high, 
school gave an exhibition of his system of gym-. 
nastics (the Amherst College system) at the recant 


county convention in Springfield.——Several of 
the schools bave given their annual exhibitions. 
——A large collection of shells was recently 
bongbt forthe Hamilton Street School. Principal 

ichols raised the money by private subscription. 


CONNECTICUT, 


D. S. Sanford, for eome time principal of the 
Stamford high school, succeeds F. T. Farnsworth 
as principal of the Brookline (Mass ) high school. 

. 8. Cooley of Windsor Locke, has been elected 
superintendent of the Millbury, Oxford and Dad- 
ley district, Mass. 

Mre. Jessie M. Carpenter of Lisbor, has taught 
with much success in the schools of that town 
durivg the year. 

Miss Lilian Fitch and Miss Dora Phillips have 
been engaged to teach in Canterbury. 

The State summer school for teachers having 
been given up for this year, Miss E. FE. Carlisle 
of the normal department of the Norwich Free 
Academy, will conduct a summer school at Lyme. 

An exhibition of the work of the New Haven 
— schools will be held in Union Armorr, on 

hareday, Friday, and Saturday, Jane 11, 12, 
and 13, from 9 a. m. to9 p.m. The exhibit will 
embrace specimens of the work of all departments 


and grades from the high school to the kinde:- 
garten, including sewing, cooking, and wood- 
working. Ate chs ssion on Thursday and Friday, 
a chorus of four hundred pupils, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Jepson, will illustrate his methods 
of instruction in music. 

Twenty-four towns are represented in the State 
Normal School at Willimantic, of which Mv. A. 
B. Morrill is principal. Seventy pupils are now 
in the training department. The state schools 
cannot supply the demand for trained teacherr. 


Lizzie 8S. HALLIWETT, No. 19 South 39:h St, 
Philadelphia, will give any desired information about 
the Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association of that 
City. GRANVILLE B. Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston, will give information concerning the Teach- 


ers’ Mutual Aid Association of this city. 


SECOND CITY OF THE WORLD. 


The census of 1890 proves that within a radius 
fifteen miles from the center of New York City there 


is a population considerably in excess cf 3,000,000 
people, or more than two-thirds that of the city of 
Londos. In the official language of the report, 
‘** Next to London, New York and its suburbs 
form the largest city of the globe.’”’ Says Mr. 
Porter: ‘‘ The people within this fifteen-mile 
radius are, in effect, citizens of New York, so far 
as their busin: ss and social interests go, although 
politically they live in different cities, counties 
and states. These figures are crnolusive; there 
can no longer be a doubt that New York is, and 
must ever remain, the financial and commercisl 
metropolis of the western world. What an evi- 
dence of the wisdom of the founders of ‘‘ The 
Great Republic!’? What a monument to the energy 
and integrity of its eons! Inthe geographical as 
well as the prac ical business centre of this, the 
second city of the world, stands the Grand Central 
Station of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, from which eleven great through 
passenger traine depart every day for the North 
and West; this in addition to the nearly three- 
hutdred other trains that daily leave this great sta- 
tion, giving a service to the patrons of ‘‘America’s 
Greatest Railroad ’’ that is not surpassed on either 
side of the Atlantic. 


DRUM-BEATS! DRUM-BEATS! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says “‘ It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


TEACHERS contempl ting a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE SUMMER 


by eminent people. 


rates. Send for circular with full information. 


MOSES 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


SESSION OF 1891 


Wii. be held in the City of Boston, and will be conducted by MOSES TRUE BROWN, MA. New views 
cf he DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION by Professor Brown. Practical Drills in 
the Delsarte Esthetic Movemerts, by Miss CLARA TILESTON POWER. 
MCQUFSTON will conduct exercises in Analysis and Vocal Training; A Course of Lectures and Keadings 


SESSION OF FIVE WEEKS opens Mowday, July 6. Excellent board and rooms at Summer 


ddress MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 7 BEACON St., Boston, MAss. 


P s The Boston School of Oratory will open its 9th year October 6th. 1891. 
Special N otice. Two years’ and one year’s complete courses. Thorough instructiov 
—_—a : by an able corps of teachers. Address 
RUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON STREET, MAss, 


Miss GERTRUDF 


Chickering Educational Agency. 


CHICKERING & CC., 28 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS. introduced to School Officia's. 
SCHOOLS supplied with Teachers. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY negotiated. 


{ts Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O, 
[Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.] 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


\HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, establishe 

for the advancement of art education and train 

ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 

For circular further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
u i For both sexes. AT WORCRSTEB 


E. H. Principal 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In July and August, the following courses of {n 
struction will be given in the Summer Schools of the 
University: 


Saxon, Geology 


(3 courses), 


nglish, Physics (2 courses), 
German, ery and Hygiene, 
French, Engineering ‘2 courses), 
Botany, Physical Training, 


Chemistry (4 courses), 
and also thirty lectures concerning the methods of 
instruction in the above named courses. 
For circulars, application should be made to 
SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, 


SUMMER COURSE 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


HORTHAND ENTRAL 
UMMER OLLECE, 
CHOOL. HICACO. 
END FOR IRCULARS. 


D. F. HAYNES, Manager. 


For prospectus address BARON NILS POSSE, 
Gymnasium, Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


Qrere NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address , 
0. C. Rounps, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL 80HOO: 
S “ FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp», Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal. A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


‘or Ladies only. dress 
Principal, D. HAgaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Catal es address 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A first-class boarding schooi for both sexes 
Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses 
Prepares for any college. New mu:ic course of three 
ears. Thirteen teachers. New library oing up. Home 
ife, helpful and healthful. The best school for your boy 
and girl. Address the Principal. 


free. EVANS BOOK CO., St. Louis, 


BOOKS. | Illustrated list of 2400 best books sent | 


MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 20 to 100 S 


T#REVIEWREVIEWS 


Monthly = 


AN INTERNATIONA 


United 
and Great Brita — 


NEW YORK. Aslor Place 


E NEW MAGAZINE, only 16 months old, with an 
ol Over 200,000 Coples, pro- 
mounced by all 


BUSY MAN'S MAGAZINE," 

ving to its readers information concerning the leading 
events of the day ; reviewing in condensed form the prog- 
ress of the world in politics, social reforms, science, and 
the arts; enabling the busiest and the rest to know 
the best thoughts d n contemporary 

-iodicals of all nations ; containing the 
matter at the lowest price TWO DOLLARS 
a year, TWEN CENTS a copy. 
tes to clubs sent on application. 


HOW IT IS ENDORSED. 


hristian at Work.—It is just what every bus, 

" man, who wend at the same time be an intel- 
ligent man, needs. 

The Journal of Education, Boston.—It is a peri- 
odical that the home of every pro- 

ressive family in America. 

New York Christian Inquirer.—It is the very 
best periodical in the world for busy men who 
want to know what leading minds are think- 

4 t. If we could have but one review, 
we would take this wonderful regation. 

The Christian Union.—The new review makes an 
extremely favorable impression, and gives 
brilliant promise for the future. 

Denver Times.—It¢ is the most notable contribn- 
tion to the periodical literature of America 
that has recently been made. Itis 

A MAGAZINE WITH AN IDEA, 

John RBrisben Walker, publisher Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.—Tuk Review o¥ Reviews | find 
most valuable for my, own purpose. It must 
be of like value to all busy men, 

Miss Frances Willard.—This magazine has the 
brightest outlook window in Christendom for 
busy people who want to see what is going on 

in the great world, 


THE JUNE NUMBER Reviews will contain 


| ticle upon His Holiness Pope Leo XIIL, 
prepared in Rome for THE REVIEW by 
an Italian journalist of the highest rank, whose know!l- 


2 of affairs at the Vatican and of the domestic 
fite and official methods of the head of the Catholic 
Church is both accurate and intimate. The sketch will 
have a very peculiar timeliness in that it will give an ex- 

yaition of the views and policies of the Vatican regard- 
foe the foremost questions of the day. 

FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Asit is the usual custom in this 
country tosubseribe for magazines on the first of the a: 
Tue Review oF REVIEWS will be sent from NOW till the 
end of 1891 for ONE\DOLLAR. If a Sampix Cory is de- 


red, and ¢ be obtained of the newsdealer, send 
en Cents to The Review of Reviews, 
Mention this paper. ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Test us. Tacoma Invest. Co., Tacoma, Wash 


Desirable Agente wanted in every community, e 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIIL—No. 23. 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Boston, presents in its 7th annual 
catalogue, a concise and unique history of this 
every way unique school of oratory. When Bos- 
ton University was established in 1872, a school of 


oratory was opened as one of its departments; but 
upon the death of Prof. Lewis B. Munroe, in 1879, 
that school was discontinued, and Prof. S. S. 
Curry, head of the School of Expression, was 
chosen by the trustees to carry on the school in 
connection with the School of Liberal Arts. In 
1885 the classes had become so large that Profes- 
sor Curry was permitted to organize the School of 
Expression. In 1888 it was incorporated entirely 
independent of the University. 

It announces as ite general aim the training of 
the voice and body for all the purposes of practi- 
eal and artistic expression; the development of all 
the faculties and powers of man in order to bring 
them into unity and harmony. It aims also to 
furnish the most thorough course of training for 
teachers of expression; to lead public readers and 

i to such a study of nature, and the 
universal principles of art as will enable them to 
elevate the standard of instruction and entertain- 
ment. 

The success of the school, the loyalty of the 
leaders in every profession to its interests, the in- 
fluence it is exerting in the best social and profes- 
sional ‘society are evidences of the inherent virtue 
in its methods. 

Henry Irving has endowed one lectureship. 
Professor Curry is exerting himself to secure an 
endowment of $50,000 for a building to be espe- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Arena, for June, has for its frontispiece 
an excellent portrait of the editor, B. O. Flower. 
This is No. 1 of the fourth volame, and its firet 


article is by Julian Hawthorne, entitled * The 
New Columbus.’’ Starting with the idea that his- 
tory repeats itself, he indicates what regions await 
the genius of the new Columbus, and on new 
planes. Camille Flammarion gives Part I. of ‘‘The 
Unknown,’”’ proving that it is foolish to suppose 
that all things are known to this generation of 
thinkers; that trae wisdom involves continua) 
study, etc. Jalias Chambers writes of ‘‘ The 
Chivalry of the Press.’”’ He concludes that the 
newspaper of to-day, ‘evolved from rudimentary 
forme, is a splendid and heroic organism.” The 
editor, Mr. Flower, has a very valuable illustrated 
paper on “‘Society’s Exiles,” in which he maintains 
that the present economic system is bein rapidly 
outgrown, that the humanitarian spirit of our age 
demands radical changes that will introduce # 
truer in which will 
interpretation of justice, a better conception of in- 
dividual freedom, and a more sacred regard for 
liberty. Prof. James T. Bixby, Ph.D.. discusses 
‘* Evolation and Christianity.” James Realf, Jr. 


resents “‘ The Immigration Problem of the North- 
oan” ** Revolutionary Measures and Neglected 


Crimes”’ are treated by Prof. Joseph Rodes Bua- 
chanan. Rev. T. Ernest Allen unfolds ‘‘ Spencer’s 
Doctrine of Inconceivability.”” William Allen 
Dromgoole has a bright tale, entitled ‘‘ The Bet- 
ter Part.” ‘‘The No Name Paper” is called 
‘* The Heiress of the Ridge.” “P. H.S.’’ hasa 
poem “ The Brook’’ The editorial notes are on 
‘The Pessimistic Cast of Modern Thought.” It 


: gingle numbers, 50 cents. Boston: Copley 
The Arena Publishiog Company. 
— Cassell’s Family Magazine, for June, will be 
a welcome visitor in many American homes. It 
has a real summerfragrance. ‘‘ Some Needlework 
Children’s Room” is a practical paper, 
ebay he reading of which we come to a story 
called *‘ On the Lake of Lucerne.’’ a place where 
we would all like to be thissummer. *' The Pro- 
fession of Electrical Engineerirg ”’ is a most sugges- 
tive paper at this time when elec'ricity plays 80 
important a part in ern com life. 
“The Teaching of Cookery in Pablic Schools,” is 
a subject which is attracting attention throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Some 
Pleasant Varieties in Food’’ is a practical article, 
and what is more practical to many ladies are the 
fashion letters from London and Paris. ‘‘ The 
Gatherer,” is a full record of the practical in all 
parts of the world. Price, $1 50 a year; 15 cents 
anumber. New York: Caseell Publishing Co. 


— Scribner's Magazine, for June, has a portrait 
of Molitre, after a painting by Coypel, for it, 
frontispiece. The second paper is ‘‘ The Boule- 
vards of Paris,’’ one of the series on ‘Great Streets 
of the World,”’ by Francisque Sarcey. The illus- 
trations are admirable. A charming two-part 
story, by Mair Blant, entitled ‘‘ Parson Jove's 
Jastice,”’ will find many delightful readers. — The 
third paper of the series on ‘* Ocean Steamships, 

by William H. Rideing, will attract much atten- 
tion. The drawings are made by numerous emi- 
nent artiste. F. J. Stimson conclndes his story, 
‘‘An Alabama Courtship.” Andrew Lang gives 
rn interesting sketch of Molitre, and fec-similes 
cf title pages of early editions of his pl ys. Thr. 


other articles are: ‘‘In Camp,” bv Charles F 
Lammis; ‘* Boys’ Clabs,”” by Evert Jansen Wen- 
dell; drawings by Herbert Denman; engraving 
by Patnam, State, Peckwell, and E. Ciément, 
“German Sketches’? — I. The Czar’s Dismond, 
IL. By the Ill, by Bliss Perry; **Some Photo- 
graphs of Luminous Objects,” with numerous 
illustrations by Wallace Goold Levison. “ 
Mortuia’’; Verguiaud in the Taowmbril,’”’ by 
Louise Imegen Gainey. ‘The War as We See It 
Now,” by John C. Ropes. In the Point of View 
Department are ‘‘ Mr. Morley and Literature”? ; 
“ Legislation and the Qaack’’; “‘An American 
Renaissance ’’; The Matronia Fiction.” Price, 
$3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Review of Reviews, for May, contains an 
sble and varied review of the progress of the 
world illustrated by maps and port: aits of eminent 
men who are directing the affairs of the govern- 
ments of the earth. The frontispiece is a striking 
portrait of the Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, Premier of 
Cape Colony. The character sketches for this 
number treat of Three Empire Builders, Sir John 
A. McDonald, Sir Henry Parkes, and Hon. Cecil 
J. Rhodee. Tel featura of the Review that inte: - 
ests thousands each month is the “‘ Current History 
in Caricature,’”’ and Recerd of Carrent Events.’’ 
Both departments are copiously illustrated. ‘The 
Reunion of Christendom” is an able article by 
W. T. Stead. ‘* Workingmen’s Clubs mrsus the 
Bar Room,’’ narrating practical experiments in 
England and America, is a valuable contribution, 
as is also Robert Graham's statement of the 
‘* Liquor Problem in America.” Extracts from 
the leading articles of each month give the reader 
an epitome of the subject under consideration, by 


cially devoted to this school. is a very able and interesting namber. Price, $5 a 
Some Recent Publications. 
Title, Author. Publisher. Price 
French by Sens, - - - - - Houghton D.C. Heath & Co, Boston $1 25 
Laws of the U. 8., Relating to Currency, Finance 
and Bauking - Dunbar Ginn & Co, Boston 2 50 
A Gigher Algebra - - Wentworth = 1 55 
Eric Brighteyes - - - - - - Haggard Harper & Bros, New York 25 
A Flying Trip around the World - Bislaod 
tto Eat, and howtoServelt - Herrick 
Through Russia ona Mustang_ - . - Stevens Cassell Pub. Co, New York 2 00 
Wendell Phillips’ Speeches, Lectures and Letiers Lee & Shepard, Boston 2 50 
(Second Series) - - - 

Intimations of Eternal Life - - Leighton ed 75 
English Grammar for Beginners - - . Rigdon Indiana Pub. Co, Danville, Ind. 
English Grammar for the Common Schools’ - Rigdon 

Primary Manual Training : - - - The Century Co, New York 

The Century Dictionary (Vol. V.) - - Cutler Educational Pub. Co, Boston 15 
First Lessons in Language - - - - Southworth Leach. Shewell & Sanborn, Bost. 36 
Natural Selection and Tropical Nature - - Wallace Macmillan & Co, New York 

Pilgrims in Palestine - - . - - Hodgkin G. P. Putnam’s 8ons, New York 1 50 
With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea - . Mackie A. C. McClurg & Co, N. Y. 1 75 


PUBLISHERS NOTES. 


WE have received from Leach, Shewell, & San- 
born their new and attractive Aunual Catalogue 
for 1891. It contains 50 double pages, and gives 
a list of over 100 school and college textbooks. 
Many of these books are largely used, and deserve 
special mention. This list includes Greenleaf’s 
New Inductive Arithmetics, Southworth & God- 
dard’s First Lessons in Languege and Elements of 
Composition and Grammar , Wells’ Mathematics, 


The Students’ Series of English Classics, The Stu- 
dents’ Series of Latin Classics, Dr. Steele’s Popu- 
lar Paychology and Economics etc. Several thou- 
sand copies of this Catalogue have already been 
sent out, but we understand that the publishers 
are willing to send it free, upon request, and 
teachers should examine this list before making 
changes. 


ore 
THERE is quite a considerable interest displayed 
lately in the matter of the National colors floating 
over our public schools, and it is well that it is so, 
for they have assuredly an unconscious inflaence on 


this 
are 
86 


to send for their catalogue. 


WE invite special attention to the attractive an- 
nouncement of The Reviews of Reviews, published 
now both in England and America. It fills a 
place never before occupied in periodical literature, 
It gives the reader who is too busy to read the ex- 
tended articles of the ordinary review the essence 
of the whole field, the ‘‘ Record of the World’s 
Progress,’ ‘‘ Extracts from Current Topics’’ dis- 
oussed,and “Reproduction of the Caricatures’ from 
magazine has 
been phenomenal in England, and will, when 
once known in America, be alike in demand. 
No two dollar magazine furnishes a greater variety 


all sources, etc. The success of this 


of usefal reading. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old pereiston retired from practice, had 
in h ds by an East India missionary the 

ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
=F ye cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 


alsoa itive and radical cure for Nervous Debili 


wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 


and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of this recipe in Ger- 


all who wish it. 


man, French, or English, with full directions for pre. 


dressing, with 


youth of our land, in favor of patriotism and 

love of all American Institutions. Recogniz- 

G. W. Simmons & Co., of Oak Hall, 

advertising in the columns of this 

ll United States Government Bunting 

the lowest prices, and they notify people 
I 


CAN SHORTHAND BE THOROUGHLY 
TAUGHT IN THREE MONTHS’ TIME, 


This is a question which is just now being made 
a sul ject of discussion in the shorthand newspapers 
and a great deal of spirit is being shown by par- 
tisans of both sides of the question. When Pro- 
fessor Curtis Haven, founder of the Haven College 
of Shorthand in Philadelphia, Chicago, and other 
cities, began ten years ago to advertise that he 
could fit the dullest student for an office shorthand 
position in from two to three months’ time, there 
was a great outcry by both his competitors and the 
profession at large. But in the years since then 
there have graduated into the profession from his 
schools so many hundreds of his three months’ 
graduates, many of whom now occupy leading re- 
portorial positions in the courts, and are doing 
skillfal convention and general professional work, 
that rival teachers and professionals who before 
doubted, are now admitting that there must be 
something peculiar in Professor Haven's plan of 
imparting the information. Many teachers have 
written to him for a description of his routine, 
which he has at last consented to print in treatise 
for teachers. Professor Haven, 
who is a professi stenographer of w.de experi 
ence and national reputation, claims that o— 
teacher can prodace the results that he does if they 
will, and, in addition, he says that any teacher can 
do this even if they know nothing whatever of 
shorthand, so long as they follow his directions. 
If this is the case our public school teachers, or 
those in commercial colleges, or of any branch of 
learning can take this shorthand teaching as a side 
issue, with advantage and profit, adding consider- 
able to their income, and at the same time doing 
good, since in these days when almost every clerk 
mast needs know shorthand in order to get any sort 
of an office position, a quick method is made a 
necessity. Professor Haven’s advertisement ap- 


pears elsewhere in this issue, and should be con- 
sulted. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHine Syrup” hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 

iste in every part of the world. Be sure and as 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested it cents a bottle. 


FoR 8ALX, at FIRST-CLASS 
TYPEWRITER, with case, en new. To be 
seen at Room 5, 3 Somerset St., Beaton. 4 


Address, Hinam Onoutr, Manager. 


y all 
a beautiful 
cards 


ImPoRTANT.— When siting New York City 
Baggage Express and Hire, and sto 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen. 


t. 
Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
xan live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Yotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Hail, Columbian! 


Here is a picture of the CoLumetan Revotvinc Boox-Casg, made to hold a full 


We have told you 
something about 
the COLUMBIAN 
CYCLOPEDIA. 


set of the Cyclopedia, 82 volumes, nearly 26,000 pages, and 7,000 illlustra- 


tions. 


be taken to pieces in five minutes, and 
together in 10 minutes, 


cheap —delights everybody. 


Happy Home! 


home 
whose inquiring minds and bright wits 


with a good Cyclopedia. 


Morocco, per set, $32.00. 


$5.00 


ments of $ 
Columbian Echoes! 


“The work is a treasure, and such a mine of 
at hand.” — Zhe Standard, Chicago. 


“ The fields of literature, science, and art, an 


than all, its skillful editing, 
knowledge so well adapted 
Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago. 


Catalogue, 


Size of the case, 74 inches square 
by 18 inches high; price $2.50 (and 
cheap at that) when sold separately, but wth 
the first 26 volumes of the Cyclopedia it 
costs only $1.50, or only $1.00 with the 
first 22 volumes of the Cyclopedia, or /ree 
with the full set of 8% vols. paid for at once. 

The Columbian Revolving Book-Case is 
furnished either in oak, antique finish, or 
in hard maple, cherry finish, as you prefer. 
It is is knock-down as well as revolving, held 
together by four rods and four screws ; may : 


It is a beautiful 
piece of furniture, though so fabulously 


made 
rich with a good crop of bright children, 


daily educated and sharpened by contact 
And such a “ Revolver”’ 
loaded, it is better for home defense than Winchester Rifles or Gatling Guns ! 


The Columbian Cyclopedia 


an Unabridged Dictionary of Language in one; 32 volumes, nearly 
26,000 pages, and 7,000 illustrations. 


“Tt cannot fal to be appreciated by the great masses 
pages, in compact form, just the information they need.” 


topics are ably treated, many illustrations are g 
tained in a small space.” — Zo/edo Blade, Toledo. 
‘Its handsome type, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat, 


put 


the 


are ~ 


as the Columbian! Well 


is a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge and 


Cloth binding per set, $25.00 ; half- 


Specimen pages free; sample volume 60 cents, 
postage 10 cents; sample veturnable if not wanted, and money refunded. 


cash willl secure immediately, by express, volumes 1 to 16, in 
cloth binding. the remaining volumes being delivered as install- 
1.265 for each are paid. 25 cents a volume extra for half-Morocco. 
“Will win its way by merit.”—Advocate, 


Pittsburgh. 
“ Must become very popular.” — School Journal, New York. 


useful information as every family ought to have 


of the reading public, who will find in its 
— Messenger, Philadelphia. 

of all knowledge, are thoroughly gleaned. The 
iven, and a vast amount of informatioa is con- 


substantial binding, and, more 


which brings within such convenient limits such a vast amount o 
to popular needs, are a satisfaction and a delight to students.” — 


Standard, and Holiday Books, sent free. Prices remark- 
ably low. Sold by all Dealers, 
THE COLUMBIAN PUBLISHING Co., 393 Pearl Street, New 
Chicago. Mention this paper when you write. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
York ; 242 Wabash Avenue, 


Should be in the hands of every American 


The Library of American Literature, 


By E. C. STEDMAN 
E. M. HUTCHINSON. 


parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 
paid. Prices low, terme easy. Agents wanted. L, WEBSTER & 00.2 &. 14th St., NEW YORK. 
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Catarrh 


Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, . any of its forms, it is your duty to Joureelf and family to obtain the means 


of a certain cure before it_is too late. This you can easil 
to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you LER? te 


for preparing the best and surest 


ding a self addres d stam envelo 
REE, by return mail, a copy of the 


remedy ever discovered for the cure of Catarrh in all its various stages. 


Over one million cases of this dreadtul, dieguatinug, and oftentimes f 
during the last five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE ‘rece “Tee. Ho anys! 


save you from the death. 


cure. (eow) Address 


of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longe”, if you desi 600 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Watton 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


SURVIVAL Talking with us of the many men who had started Teachers’ Agencies and the few who had con- 

tinued in the work, a principal who had secured many teachers here said: “ The fact is your success 
is based on the exact fits you make. ‘ You are a great fitist; in fact the School Bulletin Agency may be considered 
another illustration of the survival of the jitist.” We can’t endorse his English, put we hope there is some truth 
in what he says. The Agency work is to us something like a game of chess. Apart from al! financial consider- 
ations, every application for a teacher is to us a new problem of which we enjoy working out the correct solution. 
Sometimes it is easy enough, as when a school wants a preceptress, college uate, to teach Latics and German at 


. We have a dozen at ha: danv one of whom OF T to mp out the ore whcm minor considerations 
will fi'l the uirements wel’, and it only remains ake the mostelgible. But sometimes the prob- 
lem is a ve ficult one, as when we were atked to pick out a college president for Liberia, awhile ago; or when 


the leading thinkers of our day, both foreign and 
American. This is the best summary of current 
thought that we have ever seen ina review. This 
review is emphatically the people’s periodical, 
adapted to busy men as well as those of leiure. 
Its low price, $2.00 per annum, places it within 
the reach of all yearning for the opinions of the 
writers of the time. New York: Astor Place. 


— The Chautauquan, for June, preeents the fol- 
lowing among its table of contents: ‘* The Intel- 
lectual Development. of the English People; 
‘* Practical Talks on Writing English,” by Prof. 
William Minto, M.A.; ‘ Life in Modern Eng- 
land, I1I.’; ** Hangary’s Progr: s3 and Position”’ ; 
‘* England ia the Islands of the Sea,’’ by Professor 
Calvin Thomas; ‘‘ Studies in Astronomy,” by 
Garrett P. Serviss; ‘‘ The American Patent Sys- 
tem,’’ by Walter Hough; ‘‘ Dr. Schliemanp, The 
Excavator of Ancient Troy,’’ by Thomas D. Sey- 
mour; ‘‘ American Glass Workers,’ by F. M. 
Gessner; ‘‘ Periodic Changes in Climate,” by F. 
Richter; ‘‘ New York as an Art Center,’”’ by C. 
M. Fairbanks; ‘‘ Tennyson’s Quotableness,”’ by 
Eugene Parsons; ‘‘ Farmers’ Alliance and Other 
Pulitical Parties,’ by H. R. Chamberlain; The 
Latest Phases of Electricity,” by Robert W. Pren- 
tiss; ‘‘ Domestic Service: The Kitchen Girl's 
Side,’’ by Margaret Maynard; ‘‘ The New Speci- 
men: College Girle,’’ by Kate Gannett Wells; 
‘*Shall Women Work for Pay ?”’ by Edna D. 
Cheney; Féuelon’s ‘‘ Education of Girls,’’ by 
Harriet Carter; ‘* What Contracts a Married 
Woman May Make,’’ by Lelia Robinson Sawtelle, 
LL.B. ; ‘‘ Women in the Patent Office,”’ by Ella 
Loraine Dorsey; ‘‘ Dangerous, the Installment 
Plan,’”’ by Henrietta E. Page. The usual depart- 
ments and editorials receive ful! space. 


— The plans of certain American speculators to 
purchase Anne Hathaway’s cottage and bring it to 
this country for exhibition were recently thwarted 


by an act of the British Parliament authorizing the 
corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon to secure an 
inalienable right tothe property. Readers of Har- 
per’s Maguzine for June will fiad in that periodica) 
an admirable drawing by Alfred Parsons, showing 
the condition of the cottage in 1890. This draw- 
ing is one of a number cf illustrations accompany- 
ing the superb series of papers on ‘‘ The Warwick- 
shire Avon,”’ by A. T. Quiller Couch, now being 
published in the magazine. 


— The American Scciety for the Extension of 
University Teaching will shortly issue the firs! 
number of University Exten:ion, a journal devoted 


to the interests of the movement for popular edu 
cation known as University Extension, which has 
taken such a strong root in this country at many 
centers. The periodical will serve as the organ 
of the Society, will constitute a general deposi- 
tory cf information relating to the subject, and 
will be devoted to arousing and sustaining a public 
interest in all that pertains to this branch of popu 
lar education. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, 1602 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 


— Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for June, is 
a splendid number for young lovers of stories and 


pictures. It has inspiring short stories from Mar- 
garet Johnson, Virginia c Hollis, Lulu W. Mitch- 
ell, Christine Stephens, and A. M. Keith. The 
poems, the cutest imaginable and illustrated by 
dainty designs, are by such writers as Clars 
Doty Bates, Irene E. Jerome, and Kate Tannait 
Woods. The whole influence of Our Little Ones 
is healthful and helpful. Boston: Russell Puab- 
lishing Co. 

— With the Msy number Romance begins iis 


second volume, Already it has won a place in tle 


interests of the story-reading public. All sorts of 
tales are herein given, resembling one another only 
in uniform excellence. Among the writers for 

y are: Prosper Mérinée and Theodore de 
Banville, the great French story tellers, W. H 
Babcock, Ambrose Bierce, E. H. Clough, Charlee 
Scates, Austyn Granville, Wiiliam Wallace Cook, 
Adair Welcker, and Joseph Monte‘. 


MAGAZINES RKCEIVED. 


Review of Reviews, for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Astor Place. 

The American Naturalist, for April; terms, $410 
ayear. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros 

arper’s Magazine, for June; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Scribner’s Magazine, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Charles Scribrer’s Sons. 

Supplement to Annals: f the American Academy, 
for May; price, $1.50 per number. Philadelpbia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 

‘Lhe Ladies’ Home Journal. for June; terms, $1 00 
ay‘ar. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

he Atlantic Monthly, for June; terms, $400 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, M ffi n & Co. 

The Quarterly Register «f Current History. for 
May; terms, $100 aycar. Detroit, Mich.: Evening 
News Association. 

The New England Magizine, for June; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: New England Magi zine Cor- 
poration. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery. for June; terms, 

50 @ year. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 


Publishers. 


a prt ipal is wanted to succeed a very popular man whose retirement has left dissension in the community; or 
when a drawing-teacher is wanted where the subject is introduced against the judgment and wishes of a majority 
of the teach. r:; or where a principal must be had who can manage the schoul om yet get alo: g with teachers 
who have been in place a lo: g while and ca: not for the present be disturbed either in position or in FITTIST. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & » M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co. ; 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces. ogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. B 
Prof. CHas P. DuCRoquetT. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Ww. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
~~ French or Bitned | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 
ext-book published NEW YORK. 


For Advanced Students in French : 
“Litterature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, ( ompo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol, $1.50; one single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privilege of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of ** Le Francais,” a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., We t iadison Square, N. Y. 


BIRTHDAYS. 


CHARLES F. DgEms, DD, LL.D., has supplied a 
most useful birthday giftin THE DEEMS BIRTH 
DAY BOOK, 

32mo. 410 pp , cloth, gilt edge. Price, $1.25; plain, $1 
Contains autograph signatures of popular tors. 
Selections from the Doctor's writings for daily u e, 
blanks for autographs of friends, etc., with other val- 
uable features. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs. , 18 & 20 AstorPlace, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 


P 
Andersen’s Histeries and Hist] Readers. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics aud Aigebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee e 
Kellogg’s ithetoric, and Literature. 
Butchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILL H. L. 8M 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
R. WM. T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 50 cts. 
orrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
THuMPSON, BROWN & Oo., 23 Hawley St., Boston 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Standard Aritb. Cou en 
2. Union Arith. } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and T nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its pepagreghe of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best and ita illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th S8t., New York. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. “Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
67 Superintendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to $3000. 
VACANCIES 94 High Sehool positions (many of them ladies) ; salaries, $400 to $1000. 
FOR 78 Ca positions; salaries, $500 to $2800. 
122 iy ons in Academies, Seminaries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1800. 
48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 12 for German and French, 30 for 
September. Special Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Penmanship, &c. Salaries, $400 to $1800. 
Over 300 for grade teachers, at salaries of $30 to $85 per month. 
40 for Directors of Music in Colleges; salaries, $500 to $1500. ' 
Our vacancies are direct from employers,—not hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable 


candidates to recommend. Send for Manual. 
Address: ©. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{10 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


The Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|1C@ Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Blk,|/1201 So.Spring 8t.,|/48 Washington Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. es, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


ANTED FIRST-CLASS LADY TEACHERS, for Grammar and High School 
4 Departments. Positions now open. Address, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Prors. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mgr. 


SPHCIAL GENHRAL. 


Special wants: Music, male and female, to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Steuography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
ady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $2000, ete , etc. General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly £000 VACANCIES on our books. 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every gr of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 2005 N. 7TH 8ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
a 28 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Offers special inducements to teachers to re 
Registration blank sent on application. 


‘Cooperative. 
New England Bureau of Education + somerset st, woston, mass. 


This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving daily calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of zine Professors, (one call from the South), and for thirteen 
teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 
the West). 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


| American School Bureau. 


Established 1855. Equipped to serve school officers promptly 
3 East 14th Street. N. V. and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 


the best teachers for any given my yy Regis- 
Teachers Wanted. 


tration WETHOUT FEE gives usa ge and 
most select supply. and leaves no motive for repre- 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


gister. | Address: 
CHICKERING & CO. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
xeep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


From Europe, to illustrate 


aphs from Egyp 
= and Greece. for Colleges and 
Schools, a specialty. Send 10 
cents in stamps for catalogue 
OO A. M. LUMBARD, 

:. New Bedford, Mass. 


senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
Teachers’ Agency 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
OF RELIABLE 


Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8St., New York, 
RACHERS ~WANTED for all grades in 

American and Foreign Teachers, Syaseaneee, anc 

Masteians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 


school work. Normal graduates 

preferred. Application forms 

Schools, Families, and meet oe gh re of selling and circulars sent op request. 

schools carefully recommen parents. ; 

and renting of schoo! property. Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
MIRIAM COYRIERE. 


E. E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Ma s. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN TEACHERS Ane intaooucey| 
Teachers’ Agencv 


TO SCHOOL- 

OF FICERS, 
to colleges, schoois, and families superior — 
Principals, Tutors, and Gov- 


esses for every department of instruction; recom- 
enae good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Teachers’ 


BREWER. 
ne vo oEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


2 Union Sanare. New York 


_ AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 

FOR MICROSCOPE STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 

tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowyville, N. Y. 


vai, ‘Send vor” College 


circular and AND 


’ 

The New American Teachers Agency 
Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for informaiion 
(with stamp) to C. B, RUGGLES & CO.,, 

HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. Room C, Palace Hot! Bidg,, Cincinnati, O. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | in 


1 cfficials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
needs wide awake tonebers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis- 


dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 BrsLE Hovsez, 
4th Av. and 8th S&St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 


Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - Ne. 53 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATION. 


The publications of the AMERICAN Book COMPANY embrace a large proportion of the 
in this country. They represent the dest established usage in all departments of instruction, 


AMONG THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE LIST ARE: 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. 
Prepared for High Schools and Colleges, by George W. SmitH, Wood- 
ward High Schoul, Cincinnati, Ohio. 12mo, half seal, 358 pages, $1.00 most prac 


Cesar’s Gallic War. 
(Eight Books.) By WM. Ratney Harper, Ph.D, and HERBERT CUSH- 


ING TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yale University. 12mo, cloth, 512 pp., $1.20. 


Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. frarkness’s Easy 
12mo, cloth, 327 pages, 6o cents. 


The Satires of Juvenal. Pre 
Edited by THos. B. Linpsay, Ph.D., Boston University. [Apple- 


tons’ Classical Series ] 16mo, half seal, pages xvi, 226. Fully iliue- | Waddy’s Elements of Composition and Rhetoric. 
With Copious Exercises in both Criticism and Constructior. B 
Vincinia WaDDy, Teacher « f Rhetoric in the Richmond High School, ARER The 


Richmond, Va. 12mo, cloth, 416 pages, $1.00. 
Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States. 


trated. $1.00. 


Harper’s Sixth Reader. 


By James BALDWIN, Ph.D., Editor of Harper’s Readers. British Au- 
thors, 12mo, half leather, 504 pages, 90 cents. 


Kennedy’s Stem Dictionary 
Of the English Language. For Use in Elementary Schools. By 
JoHN KENNEDY, author of “What Words Say.” 12mo, cloth, 282 
pages, $1 00. 

Coy’s Greek for Beginners. | 
A companion to the Hadley-Allen Greek Giammar; an introduction 
to either Coy’s First Greek Reader or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By 
Epwarp G. Coy, M.A., Professor of Greek in Philips Academy. 
12mo, cloth, pages xvi, 152, $1.00. 


Including the Distric 
olina and Tennessee. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


best and most popular School Text-Books used 


By ALsert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. 
12mo, half seal, pages xii 348, $1.20. 


History in Harvard University. Sixth edi ion, revised and extended 
westward to the rooth Meridian by SERENO WaTSON, Curator of the 
Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, and JOHN 7 CouLTER. Professor 
of Botany in Wabash College, assisted by specialists in certain groups, . . 
with twenty-five plates illustrating the sedges, grasses, forms, etc. 

New issue for the practical Botanit. 1 vel., 12mo, full leather, limp Epochs of American History. 
sides. 760 pages and plates, $2.00, 


and the most progressive of modern_methods.| MAUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. both in Americ 
ng. Price of either Fingering 


and Foreign Fingeri 

$2.75 by mail, postpaid. 

ROOT’S NEW COURSE, 
BygF. W. ROOT: most advanced and 


ical book for Private or Class Vocal in 


tpaid. 

Method for Beginners in Latin. REED ORGAN STUDIES. A complete, thor. 

By W.F. SUDDS. hensive set of stud. 
ies by this eminent writer. In eight Books, Price 
50cts. each, postpaid. 
MUSICAL VISITOR. chotre ana 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Reading Matter. Single copies lécts., $1.50 per year. 


more. 

ENA OF SONG The latest and best book 

*for Singing Schools and 

By G. F. Root & C.0.Case Conventions. Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. 


HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY—. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. 4th St, 18 F. 
DINOINNATI, 0. NE 


t east of the Mississippi and north of North Car- 
By Asa Gray, late Fisher Professor of Natural 


W YouK. 


THE COLONIES, 1492--1750. By Rrvunen 


Any book on this list sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. secu 
with the AMERICAN BooK Company. fui price-list and descriptive pamphlets free on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers desiring to secure the best books for their classes are invited to correspond 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


GoLpD THWAITES Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin ; author of ** Historic Water- 
ways,’ e'c., etc. With Marginal Notes, Bibliogra- 
phies, Index, and Four Colored Maps. 322 pages, 
$1.25. Send for Specimen page. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CU., 16 E. 16th St., New York, 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE, Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
COURSE IN READING, every branch of School and College work. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, 

COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Illustrated” Catalog free to any address. Corre 
spondence with teachers and educators ts solicited. 
Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Khetoric. 
Mac Coun’s Historical Publications. 


BOSTON: 6 Banceock Avenue. 
Young Folks’ Library, NEW VOuK: 740 & 742 Brondway. 
Stowell’s A Healthy Body; etc,, etc. 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 
Of Interest to All who are Interested in Manual Training. 


By Prin. JOHN D. SUTCLIFFE. 


A text-book embodying a system of pure 7 as cultivated in Sweden, and generally | 
mechanical art without the aid of machinery, L0 adopted by all Scandinavian people to 


being an English exposition of ............ their great advantage. 
In strong linen binding, fully Ulustrated, ONE DOLLAR. 


First Steps in Electricity. |The School Hymnary. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, PH.D. 


A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and 
, A new edition, revised and enlarged. Just pub tunes for use In private and pubile schools. I[ntro- 
uction price, 40 cents. turnable specimen copies 

Cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. sent free to teachers and school officers. . 


ey For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


Miss Arnold's Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with 
lessons regarding plant-life, with special reference to the needs of primary 
: classes and kindergartners. The designs were drawn by Miss AMELIA Wart- 
son. of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 
each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the 
scheme given above. They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. 
No. 1 Box has in it fifty of the same kind, and No, 2 Box each one of the fifty 
designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to 
order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 

Price of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, 10 cents. 
Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 
cents. Cards by the dozen, (2 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street,” Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Native 


A Stuay for School and Home. 
By L. W. f’rovidence R. I. 


ILLUSTRATED. . . «+ « « « Price, 30 cents. 


This is a growtng demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native trees 
This little work is designed to supply this demand. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever 
before been published on this subject. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS rx: LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


Series I. > Price, 15 cts. 


Th’s cards containg graded exercises have been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and the various movements have been thorougbly tested in both 
primary and grammar grades. 

The cards are ecsily held in the hand and are not conspicuous, yet contain all that is neces- 
sary for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually allowed for physical culture during one session. 

Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
BY PARTICULARS 
SECURING American Literature, an 
ORDERS BY INFORMATION 
FOR E. C. Stedman and E, M. Hutchinson, WRITE 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education. 


ESPECIALLY TO TEACHERS SEEKING POSITIONS. 


If any reader of the JourNaL should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at fifty dollars ber day, she would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have Leen secured to its members 
by the New EncLanp BuREAU OF EpucaTION, 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Lina, or] CLAgs J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D wed 
Swedish system of gymnastics to (men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘Applied po se oad 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional ana Medical Gymnastics. 
with an educational and bygienic aim, on scientific] Emma L. Catu, M.D., Attending Physician New 
principles and by safe and effective methods. — 7 Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 

The system is authorized and approved by the | and Demonstrator of Systematic and Phys- 
Boston ool Aw tology; Hygiene, and Pathology. 

ures on 3 nv to gymnastics. 
For information address Miss HomMANs, at the Scbool. ” 


AN ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLE SOLVED. 


during the administration of its present manager. 
These t ho usan ds of teachers have been by us 
placed in positions in ev- ery State and Territory, 
and abroad. Now is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. No charge to school 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address : 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Prestpenrt. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical T 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosoph Oe act TRe and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. phy of Expression. SoeEy Gnd 


gy Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 13. Address for Illustrated Os talogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 

WANTED 
Katia and Greek The must ben a bors’ voarding 
pply at once to ' nees or Mathematics. Salary, $700. Av 


HIRAM ORC ‘piscopalian peferred Apply to 
Burson HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


ation, 
8 Somerset Street. Roatan N. E. Bureau of Education 


2 my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medici 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Biway, N.Y 


GENTS 2X: 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 da s. No pay till cured. 


Minerals, DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio- 
Rocks, Stuffe nimals 
Geological” | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALE |. Sikelete 
ologica eletons, 
Relicf Maps. Send for Cl roulae. Anatomical Models; 
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